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THIS BUSINESS OF CONVENTIONS 


The following article, which appeared originally in the Civic Leader for January 16, 1956, was 
written with the New York City convention in mind, We have made a few minor revisions to bring 
it up to date in terms of the Cleveland convention, and here reprint it with the permission of Editor 


William J. Shorrock of the Civic Leader. 


WO EVENTS highlight our winter’s activ- 

ities to date, the one a “turkey shoot,” the 

other the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 

The “shoot,” which attracted about 40 hardy 
sportsmen, was held just before Christmas on the 
shooting range of a local rifle club, The conven- 
tion, which drew close to 1,800 teachers from all 
parts of the United States, the American terri- 
tories, and a number of foreign countries, met at 
Thanksgiving time in the Hotel Cleveland in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The social studies meeting is, of course, the 
main subject of the present discussion, but it 
took the turkey shoot to bring back memories of 
our first convention many years ago and to im- 
press upon us with redoubled force the wisdom 
of the old adage, “Nothing ventured, nothing 
gained,” 

THE PROPER SPIRIT 

The turkey shoot is really the story of two 
boys, 13 and 14 years old, and their willingness, 
even eagerness, to try something new even 
though the venture involved them in competi- 
tion with their experienced elders. 

The shooting match, which we attended at the 
insistence of the two boys, was not at all like what 
we had expected it to be. (Neither, for that mat- 
ter, was our first convention, as we shall point 
out in a moment.) Our knowledge of shooting 
matches had come entirely from history books, 
and the picture we carried in our mind was that of 
the old-fashioned event, once so popular on the 
front’ rs of America, with the men shooting at 
the turkey itself and the crack marksman among 
them carrying the unplucked bird home in 
triumph. 

It wasn’t that way at all. The contestants, 
dressed in scarlet caps and hunting coats, 
gathered around a comforting fire (the day was 
bleak and cold, with flurries of snow in the air), 
and each paid 50 cents to the scorekeeper, who 


wrote down the names on a sheet of paper. Then, 
one by one, the men stepped up to the firing line, 
took careful aim, and blasted away at a white 
metal disk on a post about a hundred yards dis- 
tant. They used shotguns, not rifles, and after each 
shot a man stepped out of a dugout near the 
target and counted the number of pellet marks 
on the disk. He called out the number of hits, 
and the scorer marked the number down along- 
side the name of the contestant. Then the target 
was given a fresh coat of white paint. 

The two boys who were responsible for our 
being there both did very well—which is the 
whole point of this story. One, the 14-year-old, 
came in second, tying for that place with an 
army colonel. The other, the 14-year-old, won 
the prize, in this case a 10-pound bird, or, rather, 
a slip of paper giving the bearer credit at the 
First National Store for the first 10 pounds of the 
turkey he chose to buy. 

For the boys it was “beginner’s luck.” Neither 
did as well in the second and third rounds, while 
the colonel, who was a crack rifleman, came in 
first and won a turkey for himself. But the boys 
tried, and the venture paid off, not only in terms 
of the prize but also in the intangible thing 
called confidence. 

The next time will be easier for them, or we 
miss our guess, whether the “next time” is a 
turkey shoot or a competitive examination or, 
say, their first convention when they get out into 
the world and begin to make their own ways in 
their chosen professions. 

A goodly number of teachers who attended 
the National Council convention in Cleveland 
jast Thanksgiving must have felt much as the 
two boys did when they stepped up to the firing 
line and in the doing took their places among 
the men. At least we felt that way at our first 
convention. 

We went because someone urged us to go, and 
we've been grateful to this person ever since, 
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«lthough at the time we felt completely lost and 
kept asking ourselves what we were doing there 
when we might have been home eating Thanks- 
giving dinner with family and friends, 

‘The meetings themselves were both interesting 
and profitable. We enjoyed them more, in fact, 
than we do now, for we've become more dis- 
cerning through the years and, perhaps because 
of age, more critical, and we left with lots of in- 
formation and ideas to try out on our own 
classes back home, 

The problem at the first convention we at- 
tended was not knowing anyone, or at least not 
knowing many people, and the hotel lobby and 
the exhibition hall were something less than 
friendly places. But the next year was different, 
and after the second or third time we began to 
look forward to the next annual affair and the 
chance to meet and talk with friends from differ- 
ent parts of the country. Now, alter many years, 
the problem is to find time to attend meetings 
once the convention gets under way. This hap- 
pens with everyone who attends conventions 
regularly, and represents, we firmly believe, the 
great value of such affairs. 


THe IMPORTANCE OF BELONGING 


Professional associations with the inevitable 
gathering together at periodical intervals are as 
much a part of American democracy as shooting 
matches once were on the frontiers, and the pur- 
poses are much the same—to enjoy the com- 
panionship of one’s fellows, to share experiences, 
and to grow in knowledge and skill. 

It was that astute observer of American life, 
Alexis de ‘Tocqueville who, back in the 1830's, 


pointed out that voluntary associations were one 
of the most significant characteristics of democ- 


racy. 

“The political associations which exist in the 
United States are only a single feature in the 
midst of the immense assemblage of associations 
in that country,” he wrote. “Americans of all 
ages, all conditions, and all dispositions, con- 
stantly form associations. They have not only 
commercial and manufacturing companies, in 
which all take part, but associations of a thou- 
sand and one other kinds—religious, moral, seri- 
ous, futile, extensive or restricted, enormous or 
diminutive. The Americans make associations to 
give entertainments, to found establishments for 
education, to build inns, to construct churches, to 
diffuse books, to send missionaries to the Antipo- 
des; and in this manner they found hospitals, 
prisons, and schools. If it be proposed to advance 
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some truth, or to foster some feeling by the en- 
couragement of a great example, they form a 
society... ." 

The National Council for the Social Studies 
was born in the 1920's out of the conviction that 
the job of developing good men and women and 
responsible citizens was the most important job 
on earth, and through the years the association 
has drawn into its ranks an ever growing num- 
ber of educators who share this belief. As the 
membership has grown, the annual conventions 
have become larger and more stimulating. 

The Cleveland program, for example, in- 
cluded more than 250 participants; 15 breakfast 
and luncheon and dinner meetings; 50 sessions on 
teaching procedures and the content of the social 
studies; special events, including visits to schools, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, radio sta- 
tion WBOE, and other points of interest; and 
not least important, an exhibit featuring the 
largest collection of social studies textbooks, 
teaching materials, and audio and visual aids 
ever gathered together in one place. 

“The most democratic country on the face of 
the earth,” said De ‘J ocqueville, “is that in which 
men have in our time carried to the highest per- 
fection the art of pursuing in common the ob- 
ject of their common desires, and have applied 
this new science to the greatest number of pur- 
poses... .” 

Were he alive today, De Tocqueville might 
reasonably use the National Council for the 
Social Studies to illustrate this point. And if 
what he wrote is true, then membership in the 
Council, or in a like organization of social studies 
teachers, is a primary responsibility of every 
member of the profession. This is something we 
owe to ourselves in terms of advancement and 
recognition in our chosen work. But it is also 
something we owe to the young Americans in our 
classes and, in a larger sense, to the society of 
which we are an essential part. 

The boys we were talking about earlier might 
have returned from the “shoot’’ without a turkey, 
but even then they would have been well re- 
warded by the experience they gained and the 
friends they made. Similarly, even though at- 
tendance at an educational convention may not 
pay off in terms of an advance in salary or the 
offer of a better position (although this can hap- 
pen, it isn’t likely!) there are larger considera- 
tions to keep in mind in regard to this business 
of attending conventions, and the social studies 
will be the better for it when more of us learn 
this lesson. 





What Ever Became of Peter Parley? 


Daniel Roselle 











N THE first half of the nineteenth century, 

an old silver-haired gentleman with a gouty 

foot and a stout wooden cane captured the 
imagination of the children of the United States 
and of the world. His name was Peter Parley and, 
though he enjoyed a fame commensurate with 
his abilities as a story-teller, it was quite easy to 
visit with him by merely going into a bookstore 
and purchasing one of the little red, green, or 
cream-colored books that bore his name. 

A fictitious literary character conceived and 
developed by Samuel Griswold Goodrich, Peter 
Parley became so popular that in 1852 he was 
nominated by Harley Thorne for the highly re- 
spectable position of President of the United 
States on the “children’s ticket.” And he gained 
an international reputation when many of his 
tales were translated and published in several 
foreign languages, including modern Greek, 
Japanese, and Persian! 

Certainly, the prominent men of the day, while 
differing in their opinions of the relative merits 
of Peter Parley, were sharply aware of his pres- 
ence and often took occasion to comment on the 
literary ability of his creator, Samuel G. Good- 
rich, 

On the one hand,- there were the panegyrics. 
President Millard Fillmore, in a letter to Good- 
rich dated August 31, 1850, wrote: “I think you 
have done more to diffuse useful knowledge 
among the rising generation than any other 
modern writer, either English or American.” 
Henry Clay spoke of Goodrich’s “established 
reputation” that left no doubt that his writings 
would be “worthy of patronage.” Abbott Law- 
rence, from the United States legation in Lon- 
don, expressed his thanks to Goodrich “in behalf 





Dr. Roselle, who holds the position of Professor of 
Social Studies at State University of New York Teach- 
ers College in Fredonia, is a member of the Advisory 
Board of Social Education, but most readers will 
remember him best as the author of the delightful 
series of sketches which have been appearing in 
Social Education under the title of “Monsieur Dannie’s 
Le Petit Nigos.” 








of our country for the contribution you have 
made to the knowledge of the United States so 
desirable . .. throughout Europe.”? 

There were the severe critics, too, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne described Goodrich as being com- 
parable to maggots who “fed on cheese.”* The 
London and Westminster Review character- 
ized him as “a dealer in slipslop on many 
subjects."* And Michael Angelo Titmarsh (Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray) attacked his anti- 
Mother Goose and anti-fairy tale position by 
pointing out that “ogres have been a good deal 
maligned. They eat children it is true, but only 
occasionally. .. .”* 

One thing appeared quite certain to most 
Americans living in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century: Samuel Griswold Goodrich and 
his pen and ink companion, old Peter Parley, 
might be abused and condemned or they might 
be praised and applauded—but they would never 
be ignored and would never be forgotten, It is 
an interesting commentary on our literary ap 
preciation to note today that both gentlemen are 
thoroughly ignored and thoroughly forgotten! 

Indeed, as early as 1922, Francis Parsons 

seemed quite justified in writing: 
Who was Peter Parley? If your great-grandmother were 
living, dear reader, she would be appalled at your ignor 
ance in propounding this question. Everybody knew the 
identity of “Peter Parley.” In his day his name was as 
familiar a nom de plume as Mark Twain. He was, of 
course Samuel G. Goodrich. And who—alas for the ques- 
tion!—was Samuel G, Goodrich?” 


*The Youth's Casket, An Illustrated Magazine for 
Children. 1:164. Buffalo, 1852. This magazine was edited 
by Harley Thorne. 

*The quotations of Fillmore, Clay, and Lawrence are 
taken from three unpublished letters now in the possession 
of Mr. Harmon Boyd of Woodbury, Connecticut, who 
permitted the author to examine and use much original 
Goodrich correspondence. 

*Rose Hawthorne Northrop. Memories of Hawthorne. 
Boston and New York, 1897. p. 396. 

*The London and Westminster Review. 33:149. Lon 
don, 1840. 

* Fraser’s Magazine for Town and Country. 99:196:495, 
April 1846. 

*Francis Parsons. The Friendly Club and Other Por- 
traits. Hartford, 1922. See VI: “Who Was Peter Parley?” 
Pp 109 
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In the literary field, replete with such twist- 
ing pseudonyms as Tribulation Periwinkle 
(Louisa M. Alcott), Christopher Crofield (Mrs. 
Harriet B. Stowe), and others, most Americans 
have seen fit to forget the relatively simple name 
of Peter Parley and, more particularly, the man 
behind him. Goodrich prophesied his ultimate 
future himself when he wrote in his Recollec- 
tions of a Lifetime: “My name and all I have 
done will be forgotten.”? He rose to successful 
heights by clinging to the back of his wrinkled 
old story-teller, Peter Parley, who outlived him 
for a few short years and then gave up his 
worldly travels to seek a more permanent re- 
union with his progenitor. 

The now forgotten career of Peter Parley 
began in 1827 with the appearance of Goodrich’s 
first Parley book, Peter Parley’s Tales of America. 
It was a small, square shaped volume bound in 
cloth of a bright red, blue, or green color (de 
pending on the edition), with a floral design in 
gold on the back and a small scene in gold on 
the front. Inside its covers, with what was soon to 
be recognized as his characteristic frontal attack, 
the fictitious old story-teller began by saying: 

Here I am! My name is Peter Parley: | am an old man. 
I am very gray and lame, But I have seen a great many 
things, and had a great many adventures, and I love to 
talk about them 

I love to tell stories to children, and very often they 
come to my house, and they get around me and I tell 
them stories of what I have seen, and of what I have 


heard 
I live in Boston” 


Ihe choice of the name may have been the re 
sult of luck. According to the account of his 
daughter, Goodrich was silently deliberating on 
the selection of an appropriate pseudonym when 
started 
In a few seconds, either by 


he absent-mindedly 
French verb parler 
the graciousness of Heaven or by a slip in pro- 
nunciation, he said the word parley. It took him 
but a moment to realize the strong connecting 
line that ran between Peter the Talker and 
Peter Parley—in that moment his long sought 
nom de plume was found. 

With the name went the soon-to-be legendary 
figure of old Peter Parley himself, as repre- 
sented in a simple little engraving opposite 
the first page. Parley is depicted here as an 
wearing a dark 
knee breeches, and 


to conjugate the 


gentleman 
tight 


old, white-haired 
buttoned coat and 


'Samuel G. Goodrich, Recollections of a Lifetime. New 
York: 1857. (2 vols.) Volume II, p. 994 

*Peter Parley’s Tales of America 
Philadelphia, 1860. p. 7 


Revised edition 
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supporting himself by leaning on a éane. In 
subsequent Parley books, the physical features 
of the old story-teller remained fairly constant 
although there were a few minor variations and 
additions. Sometimes he was shown holding a 
wooden crutch, instead of a cane, or resting his 
gouty foot, wrapped in huge white bandages, 
on a soft chair. Often he was depicted wearing 
a wide-brimmed black hat that failed to cover 
completely the long strands of white hair that 
escaped from beneath its borders. 

So real a person did Peter Parley eventually 
become that even a brief encounter with his 
creator, Samuel Goodrich, often led to bitter 
disillusionment. Such an instance is recorded 
by Augustus Gaylord in a letter to J. C. Derby, 
dated October 18, 1883: 


A disillusion of childhood—which to this day I 
scarcely recall without a sigh—hangs around the old 
Nassau street office—in this wise: An early boyhood book 
lies vividly before me now as then, “Peter Parley’s Tales,” 
in which hour after hour my youthful soul delighted with 
its frontispiece a long-haired, quaker-hatted, venerable 
old man, crutch at his side, bandaged foot extended on a 
chair, with the added warning to a group of eager chil 
dren: “Don’t hurt my sore toe or I'll not tell you another 
story.” Tender sympathy for the old gentleman had filled 
my heart all the way to manhood until meeting him by 
engagement at your office. . . . I was introduced by you to 
the Parisian dressed and hatted S. G. Goodrich, with his 
neatly dressed and curly wig—as the veritable Peter Parley. 
The shock was severe, .. 


And when Robert Merry’s Museum later sent 
out to its readers large photographs of Samuel 
Goodrich as their beloved Peter Parley, an un- 
usually distressed young lady (probably with the 
help of her mother) wrote the editor the follow- 
ing letter: 

Mr. Parley: 

I cannot feel that it would be quite proper in me to 
address you any longer as “my dear,” since the reception 
of your likeness has disclosed the imposition practiced 
upon the whole tribe of black and blue-eyed correspond- 
ents, You have come to us every month, in the form of 
a venerable old man, requiring the support of his cane, 
surrounded by a troop of children, talking of old age and 
and when by such false pretences you 
have enticed us into an affectional correspondence, you 


rheumatism 


spring a mine upon us, and come forth such a good 
looking, smart, middle-aged gentleman that we blush to 
think how familiar we have been. Fanny” 


Peter Parley’s Tales of America, the book that 
introduced the “venerable old man” to American 


*J. C. Derby. Fifty Years Among Authors, Books, and 
Publishers. New York, 1884. p. 117 fn 

“Robert Merry’s Museum. 19:187. New York. June 
1850. The age of the writer of this letter is given as 
eleven. The writing obviously is not of a quality usually 
associated with that age level 
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children, “was designed to give [to the child] 
the first ideas of Geography and History.” Good- 
rich tried to stress in it the factual and the true, 
rather than the fanciful. Life among the early 
Indian tribes, the discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus, the Cortez adventure in Mexico, the 
settlement of the American colonies, and the 
Revolutionary War—all pass before the reader in 
a rapid pageant of g5 short chapters and 144 
pages. Near the close of the book a long poem 
recapitulates the main points brought out in the 
first 120 pages with such verse as: 

At length when years had passed away, 

Some English came to Virginia; 

"Twas sixteen hundred seven; be sure 

You let this in your mind endure, 

One interesting feature of the book is that 
Peter Parley takes sufficient time from his nar- 
rative to explain new or difficult terms, although 
at times in a most unusual fashion. For example: 

Asia—“is the country where Adam and Eve, the first 

man and woman, lived and from which tigers are 
brought.” 

President—‘Well, the president lives at Washington in 


a very large house. I suppose you know that he is a 
man!’ 


Old Peter plays a masterly double role in the 
development of the little book: first, as the 


omniscient narrator of lively historic events; and 
secondly, as an active personal participant in 
many of the incidents that he relates. It is largely 
because of his presence that the intimate attach- 
ment between the youthful reader and the au- 
thor is sustained. 

Goodrich was greatly concerned that his read- 
ers (ranging in age from seven to 13) should re- 
ceive a full quota of informational material in 
his first book and, consequently, could not de- 
vote excessive space to “philosophizing.” Never- 
theless, there is evidence in this initial volume of 
his desire to instill in them religious principles 
as well as political facts. Thus, at one point old 
Parley says: “. . . our country has been blessed 
by that good Being, who is the author of all our 
comforts. Let us often render thanks to him for 
the happiness we enjoy at his hands.”? Later, 
when a tribe of wildly anti-social Indians stub- 
bornly insists on shooting pin-pointed arrows 
above his ears, he tells us that he “placed confi- 
dence in Heaven, too, and felt persuaded that a 
kind providence would rescue me.”"" 


4 Peter Parley’s Tales of America, op. cit. First quo 
tation, p. 57; Second quotation, p. 130. 

@ Ibid., Pp. 79 

* [bid., p. 104. 


The second volume in the series, Peter Parley's 
Tales of Europe, follows the same general pat- 
tern as the first, but is marked by the inclusion ol 
some unpleasant prejudices of the author, For 
example, according to Parley, “The Turks do 
not believe in the Bible as we do: They have a 
book called the Koran, written by a wicked man 
whose name was Mahomet, In this book there 
are a great many falsehoods which the Turks be- 
lieve to be all true.”"™* 

The most obvious bias is that directed against 
the members of the British nobility. Consider- 
ing that the Revolutionary War and the War of 
1812 were still fresh in Goodrich’s mind, this 
might well have been expected. “We have no 
kings in America, and let us pray heaven we may 
never have any,” cries old Peter, with a wise 
shake of his head.’° Then, to prove his point, he 
calls his reader's attention to the illustration that 
shows a poor Englishwoman begging for bread 
and being coldly turned away by a fat and 
bloated king. 

So distorted did this anti-British tendency 
eventually become in later Peter Parley books 
that the London and Westminster Review was 
finally led to protest most strenuously: 

The American view .. . of English institutions is not 
far removed from that of our Tories; the condescending 
tenderness of the free nation towards the monarchial re 
gime. [Yet] . long before they [the United States] 
existed . . . the English commonwealth, with public good 
as the supreme object, had its acknowledgment, which it 
will never lose, Peter Parley is a bad dealer in slip-slop on 
many subjects, and however voluminous and however 
amusing an author he may be, we have a right to insist 
that he shall know what he is talking about!” 


Such criticism had little effect on Goodrich, 
however, who continued to guide his young 
readers with such bits of wisdom as: “Let me 
... give you one piece of advice; if you ever go to 
London take good care of your pocketbook and 
your watch!""!7 

Goodrich also added a little sugar and spice 
wherever the dough of the subject matter of his 
second book was tasteless. As a result, the chil- 
dren at the old story-teller’s knee are told that 
Laplanders ask the advice of black cats; that 
storks build their nests next to the homes of 
Dutch peasants; and that whales have been 
known to sink in a whirlpool off the coast of 

“Peter Parley’s Tales of Europe. Philadelphia, 1860 

108. 

* Ibid., p. 45 

“The London and 
London, 1839-1840. 

* Peter Parley’s Tales of Europe, op. cit., p. 35-36 


Westminster 


Review. 99:1:149 
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Norway. Little wonder that the American 
Journal of Education stated that the early Peter 
Parley furnished his readers with “a very enter- 
taining narrative,’ 

Delighted by the response to his first two 
Peter Parley books, Samuel Goodrich turned out 
many others. After Peter Parley’s Tales of Eu- 
rope, there followed in rapid succession The 
Tales of Peter Parley about Africa, The Tales of 
Peter Parley About Asia, Peter Parley’s Tales 
of the Islands in the Pacific, Peter Parley’s Tales 
of the Sea, Peter Parley’s Tales about the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars, and others. Indeed, so pro- 
ductive was he that William Howe, writing later 
in the Cambridge History of American Litera- 
ture, awarded him the dubious honor of being 
“the most prodigious literary hack of his day.” 

Despite the speed of the preparation of these 
volumes, however, there were several underlying 
elements of uniformity in all of them. The 
books usually dealt with “facts” (as Goodrich 
saw them), rather than with fairy tales; they 
were moral and didactic; and they included a 
number of woodcuts to assist in the presenta- 
tion of the reading material, Most important of 
all, they depended on the figure of old Peter 
Parley to win the affection of the reader. 

It is difficult for modern Americans to ap- 
preciate the love affair that soon developed be- 
tween Peter Parley and the children of America. 
They wrote him letters of affection, mailed him 
presents at Christmas time, and waited with im- 
patience for each new Parley book to appear. 
There is no more convincing evidence of the 
love that many American children felt for old 
Parley than the immature, pencilled scrawlings 
scattered throughout the pages of the books. 
Here youngsters gave spontaneous expression to 
their feeling with such remarks as: “I love Peter 
Parley”; “I am Betty; Peter Parley is my friend”; 
and “Happy New Year, my dear Peter Parley!” 

Even parents were not immune from writing 
tributes to him, and on the inside cover of a copy 
of Peter Parley’s Short Stories for Long Nights, 
a grateful Mr. Patch wrote: “Peter Parley’s name 
is sufficient recommendation to any book, his 
character is so well known—he is so unquestion- 
ably the best juvenile writer of the present 
day.” 

"American Journal of Education. 2:8:512. Boston, 
August 1827. 

” Peter Parley’s Short Stories for Long Nights. Boston, 
1834. See the inside of the front cover of the copy in 
Feachers College Library, Columbia University, 


Little wouder, then, that the Peter Parley 
books enjoyed an almost unprecedented world- 
wide sale. In 1856 Goodrich claimed that seven 
million copies of his Parley books and his text- 
books had been sold and that about three hun- 
dred thousand volumes were being marketed 
annually. J. C. Derby estimated that by 1884 the 
sale of books by Goodrich was close to the eleven 
million mark; and in 1902 The United States 
Catalogue of Books in Print showed 28 Parleys 
still being published! 


Samuel Goodrich was not an outstanding inno- 
vator in the field of children’s literature. Many 
of the qualities in his books could be found 
in the work of others. Thus it was that the tales 
of Peter Parley were often religious in approach, 
yet no more religious than Cotton Mather’s 
Token for the Children of New England; they 
were frequently moral, yet no more moral than 
Anna Barbauld’s Evening Tales; they were con- 
sistently attacking the fantasy of Mother Goose, 
yet no more strongly than Martha Sherwood’s 
Fairchild Family; and they were realistic in 
presentation, yet no more real than Maria Edge- 
worth’s The Parent’s Assistant. Even the little 
colored plates that Goodrich sometimes included 
in his Parley tales were not innovations, for Wil- 
liam Charles, an engraver and publisher in Phila- 
delphia, had already produced juvenile books 
with brightly colored plates. 

What, then, was new in the Peter Parley 
stories? What was the special spice that supplied 
a delightfully fresh taste to the same old por- 
ridge that Goodrich was stirring? The answer is 
obvious: The activating agent that gave vitality 
to the Peter Parley books was simply old Peter 
himself! 

It was the lovable figure of Parley that sold 
the books which Goodrich so prolifically pro- 
duced. In the long run it was he—the wrinkle- 
faced, gout-ridden, fictitious story-teller from 
Boston—who so gallantly carried the tales to 
phenomenal heights of popularity. Years later, 
when Samuel Goodrich candidly recorded in his 
autobiography, “I have written too much and 
have done nothing really well,”*° he might very 
easily have been tempted to add, “except in 
creating the unforgettable character of Peter 
Parley.” 

And yet—what ever did become of Pete 
Parley?” 


*” Samuel G. Goodrich. Recollections of a Lifetime. New 
York, 1857. (2 vols.) Volume II, p. 333-334. 





Roman Colonization and the 
Frontier Hypothesis: Il 


Paul MacKendrick 








HAT effects did colonial expansion 
have upon the development of 
Rome? Is this question illuminated 
by looking at it through Frederick Jackson 
Turner’s eyes? The effects were first of all mili- 
tary. The names of Forts Pontchartrain, Dear- 
born, Dodge, Laramie, Leavenworth recall 
Roman colonial names like Castrum Novum 
Piceni, Castrum Novum Etruriae, outposts 
against native tribes, established on military 
roads, or attracting military roads to them. The 
colonies were planted to meet military needs; 
sometimes these needs create jump-colonies, be- 
yond the frontier, as happened in the Spanish 
founding of Santa Fe. Once established, these 
colonies were at once military outposts and 
centers of Romanization: the colonies in the Po 
Valley Romanized Cisalpine Gaul in less than 
40 years.*® 
But what Rome won by the arts of war she 
consolidated by the arts of peace. Some hill 
colonies moved down into the plain; Roman 
colonists lived on the whole in amity with the 
natives; in the market-place of a Po valley town 
you could hear six languages and hobnob with 
Celts in plaids and breeches. So the economic 
motive grows; the military roads become arteries 
of commerce; mines are exploited; the new 
landowners acquire the property qualification 
which will admit them to service in the old-style 
pre-Marian Roman army, with all its promise of 
booty. Agriculture and the marketing of farm 
products are all-important: etymologically, a 
colony is a place where men till the soil. 
Placentia is in wheat country; Beneventum is a 
place where six roads meet. The colonists did not 
regard themselves as soldiers only: they brought 








This is the second and concluding installment of 
the author's discussion of the expansion of Rome 
viewed in the light of Frederick Jackson Turner's 
thesis. Dr. MacKendrick is Professor of Classics at 
the University of Wisconsin. 








their wives and families with them. The colonies 
rehabilitated Italy after wars, as has been done 
in the Sila since 1950.1° The peak of colonization 
in the Republic comes at a time when imperious 
military riecessity is past. Cato’s book on agricul- 
ture tells us which colonies were important for 
the manufacture of a farmer's tools and equip- 
ment. 

A third effect of Roman frontier experience 
in colonization is cultural. The traditional date 
of the founding of Rome is 753 B.C.; the earliest 
extant Roman literature appears over 500 years 
later. What the Romans were doing in the inter- 
val was exploiting their frontier, and men so 
engaged have no time for literature and the 
arts. Yet the colonies had their reciprocal effect 
upon the development of Roman literature when 
it came. The father of Roman epic, Ennius, 
learned Latin in the colony of Brundisium and 
acquired citizenship through the founding of the 
colonies of Pisaurum and Potentia in 184 B.C, 
The dramatic poet, Pacuvius, came from 
Brundisium; his fellow-poet, Accius, from 
Pisaurum, and the satirist, Lucilius, was born in 
the colony of Suessa Aurunca.’? These are old- 
fashioned authors; and we may suppose that old 
ways of life, old ballads, an antique dialect, long 
persisted in the out-of-the-way colonies as they 
have in the North Carolina and Kentucky moun- 
tains. Later, in the Empire, the Provincial fron- 
tier deeply influences Roman literature; Seneca, 
Lucan, Quintilian, and Martial came from Spain 
to seek their fortunes in the metropolis; Apuleius 
and Augustine come from North Africa. In 
architecture and art the influence is reciprocal. 
The old-fashioned plan, the terra-cotta decor of 
temples at Luna and Cosa had their effect upon 
the capital; Rome does not become a city of 
marble until Augustus, and when it does, the in- 


“G. E. F. Chilver, Cisalpine Gaul (Oxford, 1949), 80, 
146, 

*Sean O'Faolain, An Autumn in Italy (New York, 
1953), 164-207. 

"G, DeSanctis, Storia dei Romani IV, 2 (Florence 1954) 
p. 26, 28, 45, 49. 
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fluence is Greek, not indigenous. The settling by 
the dictator Sulla of his veterans in colonies was 
the signal for grandiose architectural plans at 
Praeneste, Tibur, and Terracina: symmetrical 
precincts daringly perched on beetling crags, 
and all probably the work of the same architect, 
though the sanctuary of Praeneste may be of 
earlier date. Under the Empire provincial art is 
both influenced by the capital and barbarizes the 
art of the capital itself. 

But perhaps of all the influences the politi- 
cal are the most striking. It is the present 
fashion™ to criticize the Roman constitution of 
theoretical checks and balances, on which our 
aristocratic founding fathers based our own, for 
failing to expand the administrative mechanisms 
of the city-state to suit the needs of empire. Yet 
the Roman Empire grew not as a federation but 
as a set of municipalities: the core of loyalty 
was the colony or municipal town, and it is not 
too sweeping to claim that the colonial constitu- 
tions, litthe models of Rome's own, were the ce- 
ment of the whole structure. 


We possess the charter (which comes late in the 
history of Rome’s frontier) of a colony of Caesar 
in Spain.’® On internal evidence it may be taken 


as typical and as embodying older practices. 
Some at least of the colonists are freed-men, 
from Rome's proletariat. The deductor becomes 
the patron of the colony, and his position is 
hereditary, but the local senate may co-opt 
others, provided they are Italians and not mili- 


tary men. The colonists hold allotments of 
public land, confiscated from the previous own- 
ers, who had had the bad judgment to support 
Pompey; some, however, of the natives still live 
in the colony and hold land there. The new 
land-holders are eligible for membership in the 
colonial senate, and for election to office: there 
are stiff fines for bribery in elections. The lands 
are inalienable. ‘The colonists are liable for five 
days’ corvée a year (an archaic provision long in 
abeyance in Rome). The highest magistrate, the 
duovir, is entitled to a retinue of ten; senators 
and magistrates have reserved seats at the theater. 
They give games at their own expense, dedicated 
to the Capitoline triad, the official gods of the 
Roman state, and to Caesar's patroness, Venus. 
They are required to live within a mile of the 
colony. If they set up a pottery or tile factory, the 
output may not exceed goo items a day. In law- 


“M. Hammond, City-State and World State (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1951) 
"E.G. Hardy, Three Spanish Charters (Oxford, 1912). 
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suits, relatives of the accused are not required to 
give adverse evidence; the time allotted for the 
defense is twice that of the prosecution. 

The colony, then, is a little, old-fashioned 
Rome, and the charter is intended, in minute de- 
tail, to turn have-nots into haves, and to give 
them the property-owner’s sense of a stake in 
the nation. There is little originality or radical 
ism, but Suetonius tells us?° Caesar settled 80,000 
in colonies (perhaps 10 percent of the population 
of Rome), and if most of them had been landless 
the end product is a small social revolution, at 
the expense of those provincials who had bet 
on the wrong side in the civil war. (History is 
repeating itself today in South Italy with Ameri- 
can help through the Opera per la Valorizzazione 
della Sila; the latifondisti are being compen- 
sated.) These colonists could be depended on to 
be loyal to the central government in times of 
crisis. Little of ‘Turner’s postulated rugged inde- 
pendence can be expected under Rome's pa- 
ternalistic system, but that these colonists exerted 
a political effect there can be no doubt. Nor 
can there be doubt that the effect was conserva- 
tive; Caesar's aim was apparently to set up a 
rival conservative bloc as a counterweight to his 
opponents in the civil war. These frontiersmen, 
some of whom were Caesar's own veterans, could 
be trusted to be loyal to the regime which had 
given them status. 

Charters of earlier colonies do not survive, but 
certain archaic provisions in this one entitle us 
to extrapolate back, and to suppose reasonably 
that earlier Roman colonies of the Republic 
operated under similar charters with similar con- 
servative aims. The evidence of the names of 
early colonial commissioners confirms the hy- 
pothesis: the commissioners are drawn quite 
evenly from the left and the right in Roman 
politics; both sides are interested in extending 
the frontier, in creating men of property, and in 
rallying them to their banner. 

Colonies of the early Republic were of two 
kinds, Roman or Latin. The Roman colonists 
had full citizenship rights; the Latin were re- 
garded as having reached a stage on the way 
to full citizenship. Roman citizens in Roman 
colonies had the right to vote, but only in Rome; 
Roman citizens who went to Latin colonies lost 
the franchise, but presumably felt compensated 
for this loss, more apparent than real, in the 
enhanced status they enjoyed as landholders and 
local magistrates in the new colony. A Roman 


* Divus Julius, 42. 
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citizen who joined a Latin colony would pre- 
sumably have been, in Rome, a have-not, a slum- 
dweller, a partisan of the left. To send him out 
to a colony relieved the pressure on the con- 
servative in Rome. Left wing political leaders 
would favor the planting of colonies as plums 
to their partisans, and because the public land 
granted to the colonies would be kept out of the 
hands of their political enemies, the large land- 
owners of the senatorial class. And we have seen 
that left wing politicians tended to favor home- 
steads (viritane assignments) without fixed urban 
centers, presumably in order to avoid creating 
the kind of nouveaux riches fostered by the 
charter of Caesar's colony in Spain. 

In the colonies we see a series of political 
paradoxes working themselves out. A new privi- 
leged class is created, but the proletariat achieves 
equality. An authoritarian government assumes 
the benevolence of a welfare state, and grants 
home rule on the local level. The concentrated 
power of the Roman Empire results from the 
dispersal of powers through the colonies and the 
municipalities. And an empire based on a city- 
state governs half Europe by multiplying city- 
states in all its provinces. 

We may conclude with a few miscellaneous 
comparisons between the Roman and the Ameri- 
can frontier.*! In the disposal of Roman public 
lands a limit was put on individual acreage (but 
the poorer the land the larger the allotment). 
Land grants were made inalienable as a hedge 
against speculation. Veterans were given prefer- 
ence. Homesteads harmed the slave-owning econ- 
omy of the plantations (latifundia). Land was 
disposed of for settlement or for revenue, not 
both. Cicero prophesies a reign of terror at the 
hands of the surveyors marking out the quarter- 
sections. Agrarian law bulked large in Rome; in 
America 25 percent of all federal legislation 
down to the year 1882 had to do with the public 
lands. 

The Winnebago Indians, moved five times be- 
fore 1863, have their ancient counterpart in the 
40,000 Ligurians transferred against their will 
to the Samnite country in 180 B.C. The enor- 
mous land grants to railroads justify the query 
whether the discrepancy between the amount 
of land available along the Via Aemilia and 
the amount actually assigned conceals enormous 
reserves granted to the road-builders. Absentee 


“See P. MacKendrick 
Colonization” Athenaeum (Pavia), 


249 


“Cicero, Livy, and Roman 
n.s. XXXII (1954), 247- 


ownership defeated the purpose of the American 
grants: 65, percent of the lands claimed were not 
occupied by the original entrant. Was this the 
case with the broad acreages in Aquileia, and 
did the evil of tenant farming therefore increase? 
Rectangular survey proved bad for arid lands; 
was unscientific centuriation in part responsible 
for the rapid desertion of some Roman colonies? 
The most successful land commissioners were 
those familiar with the area of the grant; how 
many Roman colonial commissioners knew the 
ground? The American public domain was about 
equally divided among settlers, speculators, and 
government reserves; what was the proportion in 
Italy of the Republic, and how great a menace 
was the speculator? 


In the present state of our knowledge we can- 
not answer these questions, but it is by looking 
at Roman history through Turner's eyes that we 
are able to raise them. To look at the Roman 
frontier as Turner would have done is a salu 
tary and refreshing experience, The many differ 
ences revealed between the development of 
Rome’s and America’s frontier may be due to de- 
fects in Turner's hypothesis, but they may 
equally well be due to the difference between the 
political philosophy of the Roman Republic and 
that of the American democracy. Certainly there 
are striking likenesses in the sheer geography of 
the expansion; there are certain physical and 
personal similarities of colonies and colonists 
ancient and modern. And the military, economic, 
and cultural effects are as instructive in their 
differences as in their likenesses, but the differ- 
ences might not have been observed if Turner 
had not pointed the way. In politics the differ- 
ences seem most profound, but some of Turner's 
soberer critics have pointed out with justice 
that American frontier constitutions were not 
sO innovating, nor frontier society so fluid, as 
‘Turner had believed. 

Turner himself was in his youth assistant to an 
ancient historian; he concludes his great essay of 
1893” with a parallel from the colonial experi 
ence of the early Greeks. The application of his 
hypothesis to the colonial experience of Rome 
appears to one observer, at least, to promise fruit 
ful results, Such hypotheses are seminal, rare, and 
valuable; this investigator salutes in Turner a 
historian great in a power of synthesis apparently 
denied to a majority of his critics. 


"I have used throughout with profit G. R, Turner, 
ed., The Turner Thesis (Boston, 1949) 
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UCH has been said and written about 

whether or not Johnny can read and 

why. Relatively little information is 
available about Johnny himself. What kind of 
child excels at reading and what are the char- 
acteristics of the non-reading or poor-reading 
child? Some interesting answers to these questions 
have been discovered insofar as they relate to 
social studies.? 

The findings of several different investigations 
support the general conclusion that, whereas 
reading ability may function somewhat the same 
in different subjects, there are certain reading 
skills unique to each content field studied. These 
studies emphasize the fact that reading problems 
vary in different subjects. The obvious conclu- 
sion from such studies is that the teacher of 
each field has the responsibility for providing 
his students with guidance in the reading prob- 
lems related to his special area. This conclusion 
is in close agreement with the challenging state 
ment that 
cant extent, a teacher of reading” set forth in 
the Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education.? 

Despite the fact that, for a long time, the need 
has been recognized for teaching reading in the 


“every teacher should be, to a signifi- 


subject matter areas in the secondary schools 
little has been done in actual practice, Probably 
one reason for this failure of many teachers to 
teach reading in the content areas is the fact 
that they do not understand the place of read- 
ing in those areas in the secondary schools. In 
the field of social studies, for example, the 
social studies teacher needs to know something of 
the nature of the reading problem in social 
studies, Also, the characteristics of poor and 
good readers of social studies materials need to 


be seen much more clearly by social studies 
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teachers before they can react to the implications 
of the statement that every social studies teacher 
should teach reading. 


THe NATURE OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES READER 


In a recent piece of research a two-fold ap- 
proach was used in ascertaining the character- 
istics of good and poor social studies readers at 
the eleventh grade level.’ First, an extensive 
testing program was administered to 101 eleventh- 
grade American history students. This program 
consisted of a criterion test of Ability to In- 
terpret Reading Materials in the Social Studies, 
Test 5, of the Iowa Tests of Educational Develop- 
ment, which was used to differentiate “good” 
from “poor” social studies readers.* In addition, 
standardized tests of mental ability, general read- 
ing ability, and personality were given to the 
subjects of this study. Also, the socio-economic 
status of each student’s family was determined by 
the Minnesota Scale for Paternal Occupations.° 
Statistical procedures were then used to estab- 
lish the objectively measurable characteristics of 
these poor and good readers of social studies ma- 
terials. 

The second approach to this problem con 
sisted of intensive case studies of the ten best and 
the ten poorest social studies readers. The case 
studies involved an investigation of each stu- 
dent's home and community environment, a 
study of his past and present school career and 
activities, and a series of interviews with his 
teacher, his counselor, and the student himself. 
The most significant data were secured by means 


*Harold M. Covell. A Study of the Characteristics of 
Good and Poor Readers of Social Studies Materials at the 
Eleventh Grade Level. Tallahassee, Florida: Florida State 
University, 1955. 

*National Society for the Study of Education. The 
Teaching of Reading: A Second Report. p. 6. Thirty- 
Sixth Yearbook. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Pub 
lishing Company, 1937 

* Covell op. cit 

*K. W. Vaughn and E. F. Lindquist. The lowa Tests 
of Educational Development, Test 5, Ability To Interpret 
Reading Materials in the Social Studies, Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1954 

* Minnesota Scale for Paternal Occupations. Minne 
apolis Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minne- 
sota 
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of focused or depth interviews with each of the 
20 students who were case study subjects. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM THE STUDY 

Good readers of social studies materials were 
found to differ from poor readers in the follow- 
ing significant ways: 

1. Good social studies readers were found to possess a 
broad and deep knowledge of the technical vocabulary 
used in the social studies while the technical vocabulary 
of poor social studies readers was weak and limited in 
scope 

2. The good social studies readers had a rich and ac- 
curate understanding of time and place concepts; poor 
readers of social studies materials possessed very vague 
and poorly develped concepts involving time and place. 

3. Good social studies readers had a command of the 
metaphorical language of this subject while poor social 
studies readers did not. 

4. Good readers of social studies materials demonstrated 
a pattern of strength in general and technical vocabulary 
as well as sentence and paragraph comprehension; poor 
social studies readers were weak in all aspects of general 
reading ability. 

5. Compared with good readers, the poor readers of 
social studies materials were at least a year retarded in 
school and exhibited an increasingly unsatisfactory grade 
in academic achievement as they advanced in school. 

6. The good social studies readers had “average” or 

better intelligence; poor social studies readers were almost 
all of “average” or lower 1.Q. 
7. Good readers of social studies materials came almost 
entirely from the middle and upper classes on the socio- 
economic scale, Poor readers usually came from homes that 
were classified in the middle or lower groupings on this 
scale. 

8. The good social studies readers were liberal in their 
social views, were usually very active in school and com- 
munity affairs, and tended to be conservative in their eco- 
nomic thinking. Poor readers of social studies materials, 
on the other hand, were characterized by an attitude of 
ineffectual vagueness and apparent indifference to school 
anl to society in general, It was quite evident that poor 
readers lacked the sense of purpose in life that good social 
studies readers possessed. 

g. Good socia! studies readers liked reading and were 
very heavy readers. Poor social studies readers disliked 
reading and tended to avoid it as much as possible. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 


The conclusions from this study seem to em- 
body some definite implications for teaching. 
Social studies teachers should realize that per- 
haps the best single way to develop skill in read- 
ing in their subject matter area is to stress the 
range and depth of vocabulary associated with 
the social studies. This does not involve a nar- 
rowly conceived drill type of lesson on words met 
in the social studies context. It does mean that 
the experiences, both direct and vicarious, of 
the student should be enriched and extended to 
provide a background for the work on word 


meanings that should be an important part of 
the program. Most social studies teachers know 
that field trips, the use of resource persons and of 
audio-visual aids, the construction of maps and 
models and the molding of materials all help to 
give breadth and depth to the meanings of words 
met in the social studies, These techniques, in 
themselves, are not enough, however. Would it 
not be possible to insist upon expository ac- 
counts, both oral and written, of the film, the 
field trip, the construction or other experiences 
the pupils have met? Such accounts are not the 
sole prerogative of the English teacher, ‘The ex 
periences must be discussed if they are to serve 
as the key which will open the world of symbols 
to poor readers as well as to good readers. 

The social studies teacher needs to be aware 
of the importance of that group of reading abil- 
ities especially characteristic of successful read- 
ers of social studies materials. Ability to compre- 
hend the manipulation of the three structural 
elements of communication, ‘words-sentences- 
paragraphs,” is an important characteristic of 
good readers of social studies materials. ‘This 
facility does not arise in the social studies con- 
text only. Its nourishment calls for total faculty 
planning and concerted action. Each high school 
teacher will be helping not only his students but 
his colleagues and himself by such cooperative 
efforts. 

It should be the responsibility of the social 
studies teacher to teach the subject matter of 
reading as it relates to social studies, Students 
should know, for example, that work-type read- 
ing material calls for a slower rate of reading 
than recreational reading. The purpose of such 
reading should be made clear in the assignments. 
Selecting main ideas and significant details should 
be related to making summaries and outlines. 
The author's point of view is an important factor 
which must be taken into consideration when 
interpreting social studies materials, Finally, stu 
dents should be taught to recognize that they 
bring certain biases and stereotyped ideas of their 
own to social studies reading materials, 

Teachers recognize the importance of that in 
definable quality known as the student’s attitude, 


This research has demonstrated several impor 
tant features of this aspect of the teaching-learn 
ing situation. One of these is that good social 


studies readers like to read while poor social 
studies readers dislike reading. While it is natu- 
ral that students will enjoy what they can do well 
and avoid situations where they fail, here is the 
greatest challenge for the social studies teacher. 
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At this point the opportunity exists to reverse the 
vicious circle of lack of comprehension and dis- 
like of social studies reading materials. Per- 
haps one of the best ways of doing this is to 
use the present needs and interests of the stu- 
dent as the point of departure. While the inter- 
ests of poor social studies readers were certainly 
limited in range and intensity, there were, never- 
theless, certain well-defined almost stereotyped 
patterns common to most of them, Tinkering 
with old cars and machines, hunting, fishing, and 
in a few cases, active participation in athletics 
seemed to serve as an outlet for many poorer 
readers. Often, the problem with such students 
is to find the book that will serve as a “foot in the 
door” and which will lead the students across 
the threshold to wider reading activities. Quality 
need not be disregarded in the search for such 
literature for adolescents, Sea of Grass by Con- 
rad Richter and Jack Schaeffer's Shane are two 
examples from fiction of good books with the ele 
ments of adventure and action the reluctant 
reader craves. In the non-fiction field Roget 
surlingame’s Machines That Built America is 
exciting and factual enough to whet the appetite 
of any youthful grease monkey. These books and 
many others may well serve to give muscles and 
flesh to the factual skeleton of the social studies. 
The first two cited, for example, would fit well 
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into a study of the settlement of the West while 
Burlingame’s book is an important reference in 
the bibliography of any unit on transportation 
or the growth of industrialism. It is possible also, 
that books such as these will capitalize on the 
current motivating drive in the poorer reader's 
life. With such purpose and interest will come 
opportunities to teach the needed skills for com- 
prehension of social studies materials. 

This research has also pointed out the need for 
more intensive study of the individual student. 
Only by such study is it possible to start, as has 
been suggested, with the present needs and inter- 
ests of the poor social studies reader and plan a 
program of improvement. It has been revealed in 
this investigation that, from the early elementary 
grades, the needs of the poor readers of social 
studies materials were neglected. It is very ap 
parent, for example, that the policy of failing 
the unsuccessful social studies reader has not 
made him a better readér. Also, it is not enough 
merely to diagnose a pupil’s reading difficulty. 
A continuing study of the factors that are at work 
in his life is a responsibility of the school. The 
total school program should then be aimed to 
foster those aspects which help produce good 
social studies readers and inhibit those features 
which make for poor readers of social studies 
materials. 





The Future 


“We must grow with our universe! It is turn- 
ing out to be much more marvelous than man 
has ever dreamed, more beautiful while more 
complex, fuller of that which we consider good 
than philosophers of earlier days could dare to 
expect. Man's new directions of thought are 
filled with meaning for the coming races of man- 
kind, and will lead him into new fields of aware 
ness, new challenges of attainment, and new 
realizations of human destiny. 

“There is still far more in heaven and earth 
than is dreamt of in all our philosophies, but 
man is climbing and nature loses nothing of its 
wonder as he climbs. Beyond the human state 
stretch apparently unlimited opportunities for 


further evolution. Man has seen the gods, the 
essences of perfection, and knows within his 
heart that by following his inner light, learning 
how to control himself and the ever-increasing 
reaches of his universe, he can become like them. 

“New knowledge brings challenge, change, and 
opportunity. Man is periodically forced further 
to renounce his tendency to isolationism and 
self-sufficiency, to seek mutual understanding 
and co-operation with his fellows. Science, as an 
integral part of man’s own being, helps him to 
rise to this great challenge.” (Quoted from 
George Russell Harrison, What Man May Be: 
The Human Side of Science. New York: William 
Morrow and Company, 1956. p. 266.) 





Another Look at the Unit Approach 


J. Wade Caruthers 








HE Unit Approach has gone through an 

evolutionary process during the last 

quarter of a century since Morrison wrote 
his book.? It has evolved from its original form 
as a scheme of subject matter organization to a 
unique and fairly well-defined method of teach- 
ing. We tend to speak now not so much about 
the Unit Plan as we do the Unit Method of 
teaching. Perhaps this is because the evolution of 
the unit has coincided historically with three 
significant shifts of emphasis in the curricular 
and instructional fields. 

First, propaganda analysis received attention 
during Hitler’s rise to power, This was absorbed 
into the broader field of semantics and the analy- 
sis of channels of opinion-forming information, 
now referred to as mass media.? Efforts in this 
area were further broadened when the more-in- 
clusive term “critical thinking” gained currency.* 
Secondly, paralleling this development, the core 
concept appeared on the educational scene. With 
support from psychologists, curriculum directors 
and some social studies teachers, the core began 
to mean not only a curricular arrangement but 
a different way of selecting, teaching, and evalu- 
ating content.* Social conditions, contemporary 
debates and psychological needs of youth become 
the basis for subject matter in the core. This has 
meant the social studies area has had a major 
part in its fulfillment. 

The third shift in emphasis, perhaps an out- 
growth of the others, has been the problems 
approach.® 

All this is to remind us that these parallel 
developments have tended to merge and inter- 
with one another. The Unit can now be 
considered as an instrument through which criti- 
cal thinking is encouraged, problems are solved, 
and core techniques are employed. 

A unit is a way of teaching as well as a plan 


act 





Dr. Caruthers, who is currently serving on the 
Advisory Board of Social Education, is Professor of 
American History and Director of Graduate Studies 
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of organization. For the purpose of this discus- 
sion we consider only the teacher's unit and 
how, in two cases, it was worked out with a par 
ticular class. In the first example to follow, there 
was an attempt to show prospective social studies 
teachers that a unit should be based on a central 
problem, cooperatively arrived at by the entire 
group (core techniques). 

The second example is to show how sub-prob 
lems should be directly related to the main 
theme with learning experiences (activities) re 
lated to the sub-problems (problem solving 
and/or critical thinking). 


UNIT ON THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 


A class in secondary social studies methods 
developed a unit on the Congress of Vienna as an 
outgrowth of its study of the Unit Method of 
planning and teaching. This topic was selected 
because the group wanted to see what could be 
done in setting up a problem concerning a 
familiar and sometimes rather dull topic of his 
tory. This is not a complete unit because, for 
the sake of brevity, the subject matter outline, 
sub-problems, activities, and bibliography are 
not listed. Only that part which shows the proc. 
ess of problem identification is included. All of 
the reading and planning was done at the adult 
level. No attempt was made to simulate a high 
school situation. It was implied that a similar 


*H. C. Morrison. The Practice of Teaching in the Sec 
ondary School, Chicago: University of Chicago Press (re 


vised), 1931. 

? Nelson B. Henry, Ed. Mass Media in Education, Fifty: 
Third Yearbook, Part If, National Society for the Study 
of Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954. 

*Elmer Ellis, Ed, Education Against Propaganda, 
Seventh Yearbook, National Council for Social Studies 
Washington, D.C., 1947; William Young. Teaching Critical 
Thinking in the Social Studies, Thirteenth Yearbook, 
National Council for the Social Studies. Washington, D.C 
1942. 

* Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop 
ment. Preparation of Core Teachers for Secondary Schools. 
Washington, D.C,: National Education Association, 1955. 

*Harry K. Giles, Teacher-Pupil Planning. New York: 
Harper, 194). 

*George Fersh, Ed. The Problems Approach and the 
Social Studies, Curriculum Series No. 9. Washington, D.C.: 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1955 
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process could be carried out with secondary 
school students. The steps are presented below. 

1. Basic reading assignment: Chapter on Con- 

gress of Vienna in Hall and Davis, Europe Since 
Waterloo. 

2. Class discussion and group work designed to: 
Set the stage and formulate the main unit 
problem. 

Formulate sub-problems based on main 
theme as it involves countries in Europe 
after 1815. 

List group activities. 

Prepare a statement of objectives. 

Select a vocabulary list. 

Prepare a short teachers’ bibliography. 

‘The group met for its planning session after 

having read the basic assignment. ‘The discussion 
was started by the following remarks by the in- 
structor: “In reading the opening of Hall and 
Davis, The World of 1815, | would sum up the 
description of the climate of the times in one 
word—reaction. What does that word imply?” 

A discussion of its meaning then and now fol- 

lowed, ‘The question was then asked, “In what 
ways was the post-Napoleonic period one of re- 
action?” Elements of the pre-revolutionary con- 
servatism such as monarchy and imperialism 
were mentioned, The next question was then 
posed, “Upon what principle was the Vienna 
Peace Settlement based?” Compensation, Le- 
gitimacy, and Balance of Power were then listed. 
‘The instructor, by referring back to the material 
in the basic reading assignment asked the group, 
“What were the elements working in European 
society that your author called ‘trends of the 
future’?” Liberalism, Nationalism, and Romanti- 
cism were listed for the group in a column 
opposite the principle of the Congress of Vienna: 


Principles of the Peace Trends of the Future 


Compensation Nationalism 
Legitimacy 


Balance of Power 


Liberalism 
Romanticism 

It was obvious, after further discussion of the 
terms, that there were conflicts and contradic- 
tions between the peace settlement and the trend 
under way in Europe in 1815. 

The elements of the central problem were now 
before the group. They were asked, “What prob- 
lem might be stated, in question form, to focus 
the study of these conflicting ideas as they inter- 
acted in the various countries of Europe?” 

Alter some discussion, the main problem 
emerged: How did the principles of the Congress 
of Vienna affect the growth of liberalism and 
nationalism? 


[he group then decided to break up into com- 
mittees according to the principal countries in- 
volved in the peace settlement. After about an 
hour’s deliberation, the whole group met and 
sub-problems for committee work were stated. 

The key to the method of planning is the 
group process by which the main problem is 
arrived at. The group had been given a basic 
reading assignment to afford a common ground 
as a basis of joint planning. In order to set the 
stage for selecting the problem, the elements of 
the conflict between the principle of the peace 
settlement (Compensation, Legitimacy, Balance 
of Power) and The Trend of the Future (Lib 
eralism, Nationalism, Romanticism) were isolated 
and discussed. A problem was then stated which 
would lead to a study of how these forces inter- 
acted in Europe during the Metternich era. 

Such a procedure, though more time consum- 
ing than the textbook-discussion method, gives 
the group a stake in what goes on in class, 
heightens interest, and places the responsibility 
on the group rather than on the instructor. 
Though some of the facts may be forgotten, an 
understanding of the process of problem identi- 
fication should have permanent value. 


“THE LONG ARMISTICE” 


Another group of college students studying 
secondary social studies methods planned a co- 
operative unit on the Post World War I period. 
The central problem was arrived at through a 
process similar to that described above. Out of 
preliminary reading and discussion came the 
unit’s problem, What were causes and conse- 
quences of isolationism after World War I? 

With this accomplished, the group broke up 
into committees based on the five major head- 
ings in the subject matter outline. Each commit- 
tee developed a sub-problem related to the cen- 
tral question, and activities designed to throw 
some light on the sub-problem. The results of 
this aspect of unit planning follows. 


I. Wilson at Versailles. 

Sub-Problem: What problems did Wilson encounter at 
Versailles? 

Activities: Panel on how secret agreements among the 
allies hindered Wilson's treaty making. Oral reports on 
each of Wilson's 14 points concerning their acceptance 
or rejection. Students become newspaper reporters and 
write stories of various decisions arrived at during treaty. 


11. Acceptance of the Treaty by the Various European 
Countries. 
Sub-Problem: What was the background of the Euro 


(Concluded on page 22) 





Founders of Western Geography 


Stephen S. Visher 








ANY have contributed to the knowl- 

edge of the geography of the western 

half of the United States; some, includ- 
ing Lewis and Clark, have been much publicized, 
while others are known to a few people. In the 
space available, only men who have died and 
men who made contributions recognized by the 
Association of American Geographers as highly 
significant are mentioned. All but three were 
presidents of the A.A.G.; one of these three 
(Powell) died before the A.A.G. was established; 
another (Willis) was a vice-president; the third 
(Darton) clearly merits inclusion here. 


JoHN Westey POWELL (1834-1902) 

John Wesley Powell was such a picturesque, 
bold man, and did so much that is widely ad- 
mired that two biographic volumes concerning 
him have already appeared. 

Son of a Methodist clergyman, he was restless 
in his education, attended three colleges, in- 
cluding Oberlin, and became a professor at a 
small Illinois college. As a young man, he went 
by rowboat down the Mississippi River from 
Illinois to the Gulf. He entered the Civil War 
as a private, became a major, and lost his right 
arm in an early battle. His explorations of the 
West started in 1867, when he was 33. He became 
famous in 1869 when he took a party down the 
Colorado River through the Grand Canyon. His 
detailed account is skillfully written and superbly 
illustrated with sketches drawn with his left 
hand. 

He was convinced of the urgent need for field 
studies of the West, and he spent many field 
seasons there as head of the “Powell Surveys,” 








Dr. Visher, Professor of Geography at Indiana Uni- 
versity, is the author of “Scientists Starred 1903-1943” 
in American Men of Science (Johns Hopkins Press), 
and of Climatic Atlas of the United States (Harvard 
University Press, 1954). His sketches of most of the 
men here discussed appeared in the Annals of the 
Association of American Geographers. In 1948 the 
National Council of Geography Teachers honored 
him with the Distinguished Service to Geography Ed- 
ucation Award, 





and then, after the U. S. Geological Survey: was 
established, as director of that survey (1880-1894). 
His volume on the Grand Canyon was devoted 
largely to a report of explorations; his volume 
on the Uinta Mountains contributed greatly to 
geomorphology. (The Green River cuts through 
the mountains.) The volume on “The Arid 
Regions” is of especial geographic significance. 
If his suggestions concerning the use of the arid 
land had been followed, an enormous amount of 
suffering and loss would have been avoided. He 
became much interested in Indians, making a 
highly significant, voluminous study of their 
languages. He established and was Director of 
the United States Bureau of Ethmology for 23 
years. Late in life he wrote a volume, Studies in 
Sociology. He was deeply respected. He was 
President of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and a member of the 
National Academy of Science. 


Grove K. GiLperr (1843-1918) 

Grove K. Gilbert made classic studies of Henry 
Mountains and of Lake Bonneville, both in 
Utah, and of other areas, including California 
and Alaska, doing much to advance knowledge 
of the West, and the realization that most 
features have developed gradually by processes 
readily understandable. He is called by Thorn- 
bury “the first geomorphologist.” He was presi- 
dent of the A.A.A.S., and of the Association of 
American Geographers, and of the Geological 
Society of America, and a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Science. He was the senior 
author of Introduction to Physical Geography 
(1902). 

WiLtiAM Morris Davis (1850-1934) 

William Morris Davis was exceptionally ag 
gressive, critical, pugnacious, and devoted much 
effort to exposition and to “fighting for” his 
ideas. 

His college text, Elementary 
(1894), is far from elementary. It presents so 
many generalizations or laws that I dedicated my 
volume, Climatic Laws (1924), partly to him. He 
wrote a high school text, Physical Geography 
(1898). He is best known for his study of the 


Meteorology 
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evolution of landforms—The Physiographic Cycle 
of Youth, Maturity, and Old Age. The theory of 
an erosional cycle was suggested by T. C. Cham- 
berlin, Davis reports in an autobiographical 
article. Geographical Essays (1gog) is a reprint of 
several of his articles. He was retired at 62 be- 
cause he had almost no students, but he was 
active until nearly 8o. His later works included 
volumes on coral reefs and on caverns. He also 
wrote a 300-page biography of G. K. Gilbert. His 
defect as a teacher was that he was too harsh. 
Douglas Johnson, I. Bowman, E. Huntington, 
and W. S. ‘Tower were all graduate students of 
his at Harvard in the same year; all were de- 
clared by him “unworthy of a doctorate” under 
him. Hence they obtained doctorates at Yale, 
Columbia, or Pennsylvania. Davis made many 
field studies in the West, notably of the Front 
Range of Colorado, the Mission Range of Mon 
tana, the Arizona desert erosion cycle, and of 
various California mountains. He founded the 
American Geographers chiefly 
because, he declared, he disapproved of the Na- 


Association of 
tional Geographic Society. 


ALBERT P. BRIGHAM (1855-1932) 


Author of Geographic Influence on American 
History, Commercial Geography, The United 
States of America (published in London), co- 
author of widely used elementary school texts, 
a high school physical geography. He 
taught at Colgate for 35 years after being a 
clergyman for a decade. He was very different 
from Davis, being always considerate, looking for 
the good rather than for something to criticize. 


and of 


He was helpful to many and he belongs on this 
list because he did much to make the West more 
widely known, He was the first of this group to 
write an elementary school textbook. He was a 
president of the A.A.G., and he received the 
Distinguished Service to Geography Education 
Award of the National Council of Geography 


‘Teachers. 


SAILEY WILLIS (1857-1949) 


Willis made extensive field studies in the West 
commencing in 1881. He was in charge of the 
Cascade and Puget Sound Division of the U. S. 
Geological Survey for many years; he also di- 
rected the assembling of the first large-scale 
geological map of the United States, Willis con- 
tinued relatively 


active for en years after his 


wad 
retirement from teaching at Stanford University 
(1915-1922). He lived to be g2. He wrote nu- 


merous scholarly works and several widely-read 
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books, and was highly honored. Earthquakes 
were one of his special interests, and paleo- 
geography another. 


Roun D. SALISBURY (1858-1922) 


Dean Salisbury organized and headed (igo3 
1919) the first American university department of 
geography at the University of Chicago where 
he taught for go years. He helped wain many 
who became leaders in geographic education. 
Eleven of the 22 who have received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award of the N.C.G.T. were 
classroom students of his; 10 of his students have 
been presidents of the Association of American 
Geographers, and five others have been vice- 
presidents. Salisbury’s high school and college 
textbooks on physiography had wide significance, 
as did high school and college texts on geography 
of which he was the senior author. He supervised 
several field studies of western mountains, nota- 
bly on the Bighorns and Uintas. He was co- 
author of a volume on the paleo-geography of 
North America, and of a distinguished three- 
volume treatise on geology. For go years, Salis- 
bury was managing editor of the Journal of Ge- 
ology, which exerted much influence in increas- 
ing geomorphological knowledge of the West. 
Many of his students rated him as their most 
stimulating teacher. 


WILLIAM H. Hosss (1864-1953) 


Hobbs was at the University of Michigan from 
1906 until his death at 89, except for the time 
devoted to field studies. He introduced geo- 
graphic instruction at Michigan in 1915 and 
aided in the establishment of the Department of 
Geography there in 1923. He travelled widely 
and wrote extensively, including volumes on 
Earthquakes (i907), Glaciers (1911), Earth Fea- 
tures (1912), The Glacial Anticyclones (1926), 
The Antarctic (1941), and Islands of the Pacific 
(1945). He continued active until late 1952. 
Hobbs stimulated much thought about the earth 
and its features. He made repeated field studies 
in the West. 


RALPH S. TARR (1864-1912) 

Tarr was the senior author of a widely used 
elementary school textbook of geography, of a 
high school physical geography, and of a college 
physiography. His field work in the West in- 
cluded studies of Alaskan glaciers and earth- 
quakes. Tarr was a professor at Cornell Univer- 
sity for 20 years. Two of his students became 
presidents of the A.A.G. 
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Nevin M. FENNEMAN (1865-1945) 


Dr. Fenneman was head of the Department of 
Geology and Geography at the University of 
Cincinnati for 30 years (1907-1937), and was 
active there almost until his death at 80. He is 
known especially for his studies of the physio- 
graphic regions of the United States. Two large 
volumes contain excellent descriptions of nearly 
all sizable parts of the country: Physiography of 
Western United States, 1931, and Physiography 
of Eastern United States, 1938. 


Newson H. Darton (1865-1948) 


Darton mapped for the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey more of the West than any other man. 
He contributed much to our knowledge of the 
geology of five western states (Texas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, New Mexico, and Arizona), and 
also Lower California and the Great Plains, and 
compiled official geological maps of those areas. 
He augmented notably our knowledge of artesian 
and other ground waters. Darton was awarded 
gold medals by the American Geographical So- 
ciety and Geological Society of America, and his 
name is one of the few on the rotunda of the 
American Geographical Society Building as a 
Founder of Geography. No one has contributed 
more extensively to the knowledge of the sub- 
surface of as much of the West. 


WALLACE W. Atwoop (1872-1949) 


Atwood was the senior author of a series of 
elementary school geographies of which more 
than a million copies have been sold. As the 
president of Clark University, he established the 
world’s first graduate school of geography (1920). 
He made numerous field studies of various west- 
ern mountain ranges, and also studied part of 
Alaska. He was author of Physiographic Prov- 
inces of the United States, and of a volume, The 
Rocky Mountains, and was co-author with Salis- 
bury of The Interpretation of Topographic 
Maps. He established the journal, Economic 
Geography. 


Francois E. MAtruHes (1874-1948) 
Matthes was with the United States Geological 
Survey for 51 years; he made such significant 
studies of western physical features that he was 
awarded an honorary doctorate by the University 
of California. He mapped topographically, with 
exceptional skill, extensive areas in five national 
parks (Glacier, Grand Canyon, Mt. Rainier, Yo- 
semite, and Sequoia), and wrote effectively upon 
the development of their physical features. His 


Geological Survey volume on Yosemite is “a 
classic.” His studies of living glaciers made him 
a world authority thereon, One of his surprising 
conclusions was that existing glaciers in our 
western mountains are fairly recent. 


ELLswortH HUNTINGTON (1876-1947) 

Huntington was the American geographer who 
was most widely known among educated people 
throughout the world, He wrote 29 books, parts 
of a score more, and hundreds of articles, many of 
which appealed to thinkers in one or more of 
several sciences, and in history, sociology, and 
population studies, Huntington’s writings ap- 
pealed because he took great pains to write attrac- 
tively, and because he presented a succession of 
thought-provoking theories and generalizations. 
He studied with especial intensity weather and 
climate, their influences and changes, and greatly 
increased public recognition of their great sig- 
nificance. Huntington's books, especially, Pulse 
of Asia, Civilization and Climate, The Human 
Habitat, West of the Pacific, and Mainsprings of 
Civilization were widely read. Principles of Hu- 
man Geography, a college text of which he was 
the senior author, has been widely useful and has 
been enjoyed by many students to an extent that 
few textbooks are. He also co-authored a high 
school and a grade school text. Huntington did 
much field work in the West, especially on 
climatic changes, partly with the help of an ex- 
tended study of tree-rings. His The Climatic Fac- 
tor as Illustrated in Arid America (Carnegie 
Institution Publication 192, 1915, 341 p.) reflects 
a vast amount of field work in the West. He was 
at Yale University for 40 years. By many, Hunt- 
ington was rated in his later years as the world’s 
greatest geographer. He certainly aroused more 
interest in geography on the part of more people 
than any other geographer. 


IsAIAH BOWMAN (1878-1950) 


Bowman was for 20 years the Director of the 
American Geographical Society of New York. 
Earlier, for ten years, he taught at Yale, and 
later, for 13 years, he was President of Johns 
Hopkins University. As a young man, Bowman 
wrote Forest Physiography of the United States, 
a significant college text. Later, his The New 
World, an advanced political geography, had 
wide influence. Other of his books have also been 
notable, for example, The Pioneer Fringe. He 
was highly honored, being President of the 
A.A.A.S. and Vice-President of the National 
Academy of Sciences. He wrote a number of 
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papers on the West as well as about half of 
Forest Physiography. He encouraged other work- 
ers on the West, partly by publishing their 
papers in the Geographical Review. 


Ouiver E. BAKER (1883-1949) 


saker was a world-renowned expert on agri- 
culture and population. He contributed the 
American part of the official Atlas of World 
Agriculture (1917) and planned and edited the 
voluminous official Atlas of American Agricul- 
ture (1936). He made many field studies in the 
West, contributing five long articles to Economic 
Geography on agricultural regions there. He pre- 
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pared seven “graphic summaries” of aspects of 
land utilization and agriculture for the entire 
United States, published by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with which he was associ- 
ated for go years. Later, during seven years, 
Baker directed the development at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland of a Department of Geography. 
He was President of the A.A.G. in 1932. 

In conclusion, the knowledge which we now 
have of geography of the West was made possible 
by the efforts of many men of whom those here 
named were highly significant. Their contribu- 
tions are a challenge and stimulus to all who are 
interested in Western Geography. 





ANOTHER LOOK AT 


‘ THE UNIT APPROACH 


(Continued from page 18) 


pean countries’ willingness to accept the final draft of 
the treaty? 

Activities: Film, Causes and Immediate Effects of the 
First World War, Draw cartoons or posters concerning 
the attitude of the various European peoples regarding 
the treaty, Have local World War I veteran (lawyer, news 
paperman) talk on this subject to class, Dramatize a radio 
program with students representing various European 
countries expressing their views of the war settlement 


111, Wilson's Crusade for the Treaty at Home and Ameri 
can Reaction to the Treaty. 

Sub-Problem: What were the significant factors behind 
America’s refusal to accept President Wilson's proposal to 
join the League of Nations? 

Activities: Pane] discussion on the social thought that 
was prevalent in America at this time, Brief biography 
of each of principal opponents and proponents of joining 
League, Class discussion of more effective method Wilson 
might have used to influence American people to favor 
treaty. 


lv U. §. Attempts at Collective Security During the 
Twenties and Thirties. 

Events: Washington Conference; World Court; Locarno 
Treaty; Geneva Conference; Kellogg-Briand Pact; London 
Disarmament 

Sub-Problem: What attempts did America and the 
world make for collective security during the long armi 
stice and why didn't these attempts prevent World War 
Il? 

Activities: Debate, Resolved that Conferences and pacts 
have little lasting value for peace attempts. Write an 
essay on one of the conferences, treaty or peace pacts, 
giving objectives and actual results 


V. The World Goes to War. 

Subjects: Manchuria; Italy in Ethiopia; Spanish Civil 
War; Japan in China; Austrian Anschluss; Czechoslo- 
vakia; Munich; Russio-German Peace Pact; Poland; U. § 
and Pearl Harbor. 


Sub-Problem: How did each of these nations become 
involved in the war? 

Activities: Oral report, followed by class discussion on 
the entry of each country into the war. Make a time chart 
of chain of events leading up to World War II. (Discuss 
each of significant events making up the time chart.) 


The foregoing examples of unit work show 
only that part which emerged from group dis- 
cussion and planning. Such an approach implies 
a well-laid pre-plan by the teacher. This aspect 
of the unit approach—the plan itself—has béeen 
rather thoroughly explored and publicized in 
the literature. However, it may be helpful again 
to suggest a type of pre-plan which this writer 
has found workable as a guide for carrying out 
the unit method with a class: 


Unir Topic (STATED IN PROBLEM FoRM) 


Introduction (ideas for initiating) 

Objectives (outgrowth of central problem above) 
Sub-Problem: Subject matter and vocabulary ap 
plicable to sub-problem; Activities related to solving 
sub-problem (Other sub-problems may follow as 
needed) 

Evaluation Instrument 

Bibliography 


Although this unit plan form is not uniquely 
different from others that have been suggested, 
it does emphasize what a unit is and what it is 
not. A unit plan is not a subject matter outline 
trimmed with objectives and bibliography. A 
unit plan is a guide which encourages a 
teacher to instruct a class in critical thinking 
through core techniques and problem solving. 





Some Uses of Social Studies 


Textbooks 
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ERHAPS no other tool or instrument of 

all the materials, techniques, and methods 

used in the teaching of the social studies 
in the elementary school has been so abused as 
has the textbook. Used as the sole authority by 
some teachers, as a crutch, or a necessary evil by 
others, many teachers seem to be most confused 
as to how a textbook should be used in the social 
studies. And with the increasing trend toward 
a multiple adoption of social studies textbooks 
and a greater emphasis on having the individual 
teachers select textbooks, this confusion seems to 
have increased, widened, and spread until some 
teachers are actually frightened by the textbook 
in the social studies. 

American social studies textbooks as sold by 
commercial book companies are excellent. They 
are so much superior to those in use in some 
other countries that foreign teachers envy the 
American teacher who has such material for her 
teaching aid. Our social studies textbooks are 
well written, well organized, and well illustrated. 
They use the best and most recent research re- 
sults in child growth and development to present 
problems and concepts of social significance to 
our democracy. Some of our outstanding Ameri- 
can educators have written or edited these text- 
books. The teacher's helps that accompany many 
of the textbook series are organized and written 
on the best of philosophical and psychological 
principles, with excellent suggestions for projects, 
activities, exercises, outside references and re- 
sources, audio-visual aids, and field trips. 

A recent study made of geography textbooks 
found that textbooks are ahead of curriculum 
from five to ten years in educational develop- 
ments and trends and that many school cur- 
ricula are built about textbooks; the textbook is 
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selected first, and then, secondly, the curriculum 
is organized about it.' 

Then why all the confusion about textbooks? 
Namely, because classroom teachers do not know 
whether to minimize or capitalize on the social 
studies textbook. Following are some suggestions 
for the use of the textbook in the social studies 
in the elementary school. 


SELECTING THE ‘TEXTBOOK 

If the policy of the school permits the teacher 
to select her own social studies textbook, several 
criteria should be considered. ‘Time should be 
taken for the selection, To be without a textbook 
during the first three weeks of school, will not 
do the children any harm. During this period the 
teacher comes to know the children—their read- 
ing ability, their needs, and interest levels. Al- 
though the teacher may have a general pattern 
for the year’s social studies structure, knowledge 
of the children may cause changes and variations 
in the details of that structure. ‘The teacher may 
determine that not as much material can be de- 
veloped as at first had been anticipated, or that 
more material may be covered. One fourth-grade 
class may be more immature in historical time 
concepts than another fourth-grade class which 
may need emphasis on place and space geography 
—all of which will influence the selection of a 
textbook. 

‘Then the teacher may decide that she would 
prefer one or more texts for the entire class. She 
may select one text which emphasizes history, 
and another which emphasizes geography—or a 
text that correlates the separate subjects into a 
unified whole. Knowing the general structure of 
the social studies units for the year, the teacher 
may select five or six copies of a text most suited 
for each unit, and thus have five texts with ap- 
proximately ten copies each. Or a teacher may 
select several texts based on reading ability—one 

*“Trends in Elementary School Geography,” a doctoral 
dissertation written under the supervision of Dr. Paul R. 
Hanna, Stanford University. 
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text for the low reading group and one which is 
more suitable for the fast or gifted group. 

A teacher may find through testing that one 
group of fifth grade children is ready for social 
concepts on a hemispheric scale, and that an- 
other needs more experience on the local social 
concept. Selection of textbooks may move beyond 
that of grade or year designation, since textbooks 
are written for the so-called average child. For a 
particular group of sixth graders, the textbook 
written for that grade might be too difficult or 
too simple, 


ROLE oF A TEXTBOOK 


A textbook for the social studies is written for 
a national market and therefore cannot empha- 
size every particular need, interest, or detail for 
a particular local area or state. Because of its 
very structure, it is basically encyclopaedic in 
nature and so gives a good introduction or over- 
all panoramic view of the unit. Thus, at the in- 
troductory stages of a unit the textbook gives a 
general picture of the problem from which the 
child may choose his particular interest or need 
and move from the textbook to other more de- 
tailed sources of information. 

Or, a textbook may be used as a summary to 
a unit; to pull the details into a pattern, to give 
each member of the class an integrated picture 
of the entire problem studied and to show how 
his particular committee or project fitted into 
that problem. Thus, the conscientious teacher 
can be sure that each child knows something 
about the general problem studied, as well as a 
great deal about a particular aspect of the prob 
lem, 

If multiple texts are used in the social studies, 
the role of the text is broader, One textbook may 
emphasize a particular aspect of a problem more 
than another. In a unit on Canada, one textbook 


may emphasize Canada’s relationships to the 
United States; another text may stress Canada’s 
relationships to England, while still a third may 
treat Canada as the apex of the North Atlantic 
triangle. One textbook may be used because of 


its better maps or geographical concepts, and 
another because of its better historical and social 
descriptions, its graphs or its illustrations. 

It is a fallacy to suggest that by using a number 
of textbooks we can teach the elementary school 
child to compare and contrast points of view and 
information. Textbooks in the social studies are 
usually most accurate and differ not at all in 
geographical and historical facts. Textbooks are 
too encyclopaedic in nature to give controversial 


points of view. Textbooks do differ in empha- 
sis and selectivity of content, which is the main 
value of multi-textbook adoption. One textbook 
will fill in an area neglected by another. One 
textbook may place particular emphasis on Ca- 
nadian industry but is sketchy on Canadian gov- 
ernment, but the second textbook selected has a 
good presentation on Canadian government. 
Multi-adoptions should be selected so that texts 
dovetail or build on one another and thus en- 
rich the panorama of material. 


PRACTICAL Uses OF A TEXTBOOK 


In many instances, because of the very nature 
of the social studies curriculum in operation or 
the general lack of informational material, the 
textbook becomes the principal guide and source 
of content for the unit. 

The textbook may give the structure of the 
unit, and around this structure the textbook or 
the teacher's supplement will give suggestions 
for the unit activities, the murals and friezes, 
the field trips and resources and general con- 
structional projects. It may be the principal 
source of content and factual material for the 
unit, with its graphs and tables, descriptions of 
climate and topography. The textbook may give 
the division of a particular problem into group 
projects, on each of which a group of children 
might work. A particular country may be dis- 
cussed by the textbook under the headings of 
topography, products, recreation, and govern- 
ment, which would suggest the class be divided 
into four committees, each to work on a desig 
nated area. 

The textbook may be the chief source of read- 
ing material for the unit. The introduction to 
the unit may be made through a bulletin board 
display, a field trip, or a talk by a visitor. Then 
in the social studies or free reading period the 
teacher may have her class read that area o1 
section of the text particularly concerned with 
the unit. Thus the children receive a general 
survey of the content and material to be cov- 
ered by the unit. 

If one group is moving faster than expected in 
accomplishing its project, the teacher may ask 
that group to follow study directions in the read- 
ing of a particular area of the text. Another 
group or committee may be having difficulty in 
understanding a particular concept related to its 
problem which is well explained by the text. 
Again, the teacher may have study questions di- 
recting the children through the text to a larger 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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HE usual distinction between the social 

sciences and the social studies is becoming 

of less importance. Many high school so- 
cial studies teachers are finding it both expedient 
and entirely within the province of their courses 
to teach the findings and the methods of the 
social sciences, This may seem to be something of 
a contradiction when one reflects upon the de- 
cline of what have been essentially social science 
courses, such as sociology, in the high school.* 
Certainly it is a source of wonderment to those 
who have for so long sought a definition and 
clarification of the area of social studies. 

The term social science has been. defined as 
the systematic study of human interrelationships, 
the methods involved in such study, and their 
detailed presentation.? The social studies have 
been defined as the simplification of the social 
sciences for instructional purposes.’ These two 
definitions are certainly at the poles of a sliding 
scale of interpretation. They are not, nor can 
they ever be, absolute distinctions. It is precisely 
within the area between the two definitions that 
the distinction breaks down, for it is there that 
the teacher has the opportunity, albeit the re- 
sponsibility, to meet the individual needs and 
interests of students, especially those of excep- 
tional ability. 

The opportunities for meeting such needs and 
interests within the content of the high school 
program are vast. This is especially true as the 
problems approach is utilized and opportunities 
present themselves for the students to carry out 
individual and group projects. Within the 
writer's own experience instruction has been 
given to individual students and groups of stu- 
dents on internal and external criticism of texts, 
the design of samples, the design of question- 
naires and sample surveys, the graphic presenta- 
tion of statistical data—such as spot maps, graphs 
of various types, and pictograms—and the tech- 
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niques of content analysis. Many teachers now 
encourage students to carry out research in pri 
mary resource data within their own communi- 
ties. Still others, as noted by T. L. Engle,* have 
carried out experiments such as perception tests 
and maze and puzzle learning. 

The findings of the social sciences have found 
direct use within the general content of social 
studies courses. The teaching of marriage and 
family relations has seen the utilization of the 
concepts of social and psychological distance, 
and the use of various statistical data, In a world 
history course the study of the development of 
modern industry, for example, will give rise to 
problems of a sociological nature, such as popula- 
tion problems, urban and industrial sociology, 
and human ecology.’ ‘The reporting of certain 
aspects of studies made in these areas is difficult 
to avoid and, indeed, will prove fruitful of sound 
class discussion. The inclusion within many text- 
books of such terms as simultaneous and inde- 
pendent invention, culture, culture diffusion, 
and acculturation brings the social studies within 
the field of anthropology. Here also, the thought- 
ful teacher can develop the basic technique of 
careful, discreet Comparisons of varying social 
systems.® 

The list could extend on and on, But the prin- 
ciple to be aware of is that those social studies 
teachers with a fund of the materials of the 
social sciences at their disposal are in an ad- 
vantageous position to clarify—not confuse 
many of the important aspects of their courses. 
Such knowledge takes discussions out of the 
realm of the value judgment, the pre-conception, 


*Bruce A. Watson 
Sociology and Social Research 49:177 


“Sociology in the High School,” 
January-February, 
1955- 

* Edgar B. Wesley. Teaching Social Studies in the High 
School. Boston: D.C, Heath and Company, 1950. p. $4; 
also I. James Quillen and Lavone A, Hanna, Education 
for Social Competence. New York: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1948. p. 15 

* Wesley, op. cit., p. $4. 
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Social Education 19:%47; December 1955 

* Watson, op, cit. 

* Alex Weingrod. “Anthropology and the Social Studies.” 
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the ready-made answer, and places them in the 
world of sound inquiry. 

loo often within recent years the term social 
studies has become a mark of derision, denoting 
a “watering-down” of subject-matter. Certainly 
the inane and often meandering discussions 
which take place on occasion leave little room 
for speculation on this point. Unfortunately, 
the other extreme often still occurs with the 
equally inane regurgitation of a_ textbook. 
‘Though by no means the only way to do so, the 
intelligent use of the social sciences can aid in 
keeping a steady middle-of-the-road. 

Certain conclusions may be inferred from this 
discussion, ‘The first is that those teachers who 
have not already acquainted themselves with the 
materials and techniques of the social sciences 
must begin to do so either through independent 
study or work. Secondly, 
through inclusion in class discussions and by in- 
dividual attention to certain of their students, 


additional course 


teachers must begin to integrate the social sci- 
ences within their courses. Last, it may be pos- 
sible to develop a course specifically designed to 
teach many of the fundamental experimental and 
research techniques of the social sciences and the 
logic behind them. Such a course would parallel 
courses in chemistry, physics, and advanced alge- 
bra, and would be given to senior-year students 
whose maturity and readiness would allow them 
to best assimilate such study. 

The value of such a program of studies can- 
not be overstressed. It is not thought unusual to 
direct high school students of ability into ad- 
vanced study of the natural sciences in order to 
bolster our depleted reserves of technicians and 
engineers. Our need for a scientific understand- 
ing of our social world is, however, as great, if 
not greater, than our need to understand the 
physical world. It is only at the high school level 
that the necessary initial interest and preliminary 
skills of the social sciences can be nurtured. 
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understanding and solution of their difhculty. 

The textbook, too, may give the chief informa- 
tion for the illustrations to be made of pioneer 
dress, or for the slides to be made on the agri- 
culture of a particular region, The text may give 
the core of the material to be used by a particu- 
lar committee. This core then stimulates the in- 
dividual members of that committee to detail 
and expand their information through other and 


related sources, such as periodicals, encyclopaedia, 


and newspapers, 

The textbook may be the principal source and 
guide for the art work or projects to be carried 
out by a particular committee, ‘The illustration 
or photography of the text may be the only ac- 
curate example for the frieze, or the mural, for 
the construction of artifacts or the making of 
slides, or the models or general work projects 
which the committee has decided will be its con- 
tribution to the unit. 

The atlas in the text may be the only suitable 
source for map work: for determining accurate 
locations, for measuring distances between geo- 
graphical points, and general information needed 
in the construction of individual or group maps. 
The textbook may be the only accurate source 
of historical facts and information on a _ par- 
ticular topic. Or the textbook may be the source 
or beginning point of an historical event from 
which the children may branch out to secure 


deeper, wider, broader, and more detailed in- 
formation from other sources concerning that 
particular event. 

For some children, as the slow reader and less 
mature child, the textbook may be the only read- 
ing source. From the textbook alone, he secures 
his information for the written or oral report on 
a particular topic, which is used in the group 
committee or before the entire class. For the 
brighter student the textbook is a guide and an 
example of how information may be organized, 
presented, and documented for his research pro}- 
ect. 

Finally, the textbook may be used as a sum- 
mary for the unit. After some two to six weeks 
of working on separate or individual projects, 
the textbook correlates the unit, gives the child 
an understanding of where and how his par- 
ticular section helped to solve the unit prob- 
lem. A review of the textbook at the conclusion 
of the unit allows the child a panoramic view of 
content and information. 

The textbook is not a bible unto itself in the 
teaching of the social studies, but it is a very 
useful part and pattern of the social studies cur- 
riculum. The social studies textbook, as presently 
published for the American public elementary 
schools is most sound and helpful. If properly 
used, it is a fine teaching aid, stimulating, en- 
riching, and directing the social studies. 





The Outlook for Social 
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F THERE is reason to assume that the social 

studies program can be an effectual meas- 

ure for strengthening citizenship training, 
some anxiety can be expressed in considering the 
ability of Japan’s present social studies program 
to sustain her fledgling experience in operational 
democracy. Visiting American social studies’ spe- 
cialists during the occupation period helped 
Japan’s educators to plan their program. The 
finished product bears a marked resemblance to 
the social studies program in the United States. 
Some of the present problems of adjustment in 
Japan’s school program stem from what has 
amounted to an American plan being superim- 
posed on a traditional Oriental pattern. Per- 
haps the one area where Japanese schools ex- 
ceed the American school in practice is in the 
use of the field trip. Groups of children seem al- 
most perpetually to be on the march somewhere 
in Japan. 

During the years leading up to World War II 
and up until shortly after Japan’s surrender in 
1945, the schools were used by the ultranational- 
istic element in power as a training ground for 
developing a servile-minded youth who would 
bear obedient, but zealous, witness to their cause. 
The vehicle for regimenting mind and body was 
a required course called Shushin, or more lit- 
erally morals and ethics. 

Here an attempt was made to concentrate 
those activities having to do with moral behavior 
into one course, The substance of the subject was 
germinated from legendary beliefs in the divinity 
of Japan’s creation and her leadership. Of course, 
the primary purpose was to secure orderly social 
behavior through unquestioning compliance to 
authority. Ethical principles in the course were 
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based largely on loyalty and filial piety. ‘This 
course was suspended late in December 1945 by 
the Occupation authorities. 

The basic pattern of Japan's educational aims 
and practice was changed following reorganiza- 
tion of all schools by national law in 1947. The 
social studies program was among the first areas 
to receive attention and revision. It was hope 
fully redesigned to produce thinking, participat. 
ing citizens in a democratic Japan. ‘The almost 
overnight transition from the close reins ol 
education shackled by authority to the freedom 
found in operational democracy has not been an 
easy one. The program has been overhauled to 
help young people become acquainted with the 
basic aims and processes familiar to us in demo 
cratic action. On a theoretical basis, at least, 
learning objectives commensurate with student 
interests, maturity, and grade level have been 
worked out. 

Social studies is a relatively new educational 
term in Japan. At the elementary school level 
what were formerly separate offerings in history 
and geography have now been combined into a 
single course. While there are some variations 
from the program recommended by the Educa- 
tion Ministry, the following course of study line- 
up is to be found generally in the first six years 
of compulsory schooling: 

Grade 1-2, Local and nearby community study 
Grade 3, Wider community study and its services 
Grade 4, Early Japan. 

Grade 5, Japan and her industries. 


Grade 6, Life outside Japan and the interchange of goods 
and culture between other countries and Japan. 


In the non-compulsory, three-year, lower sec 
ondary school, comparable to our junior high 
school, a general social studies course is required 
for all grades. Here again history, geography, 
sociology, and economics are interwoven into one 
course organized around large problem units, 
basically historical in approach. 

At the upper secondary school level, equivalent 
to our grades 10 through 12, the Education Min- 
istry recommends a continuation of the general 
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social studies course. Beyond the tenth grade, 
four subjects in social studies are offered as 
electives: Japanese history, world history, geogra- 
phy, and current problems. Although coeduca- 
tion at the two secondary levels is sanctioned, 
there are some schools which still separate the 
boys and girls. However, the social studies offer- 
ings are the same in each school. 

Since about 25, percent of the minimum units 


of the “national common culture course” 


are in the social studies, there is a rather gen- 
erous exposure to some academic preparation 
for basic citizenship duties. 

The offering of electives in the upper levels 
of the school program is a comparatively new 
and untried experience for students who have 
been exposed to the rigidly prescribed pattern 


of previous years, In the old system students in 
secondary school were sometimes scheduled for 
as many as 20 subjects a week, which they studied 
from one to three hours each in about a 35-hour 
week. Today the program is geared to five five- 
hour subjects and three one-hour subjects in a 
26- to 44-hour week. 

One of the most serious problems has been the 
preparation of materials suitable for the teaching 
of Japanese history. Prior to the war, teaching 
was primarily the memorizing and recitation of 
political dynasties and court life. The newer 
emphasis on the social and cultural life of the 
people has been a difficult adjustment not only 
for the teacher but for the textbook writer as 
well, 

In 1948 the new textbook authorization system 
was established making it possible for several 
kinds of history and geography texts to be writ- 
ten and made available for local selection, Al 
though the textbook manuscripts must have the 
Ministry’s stamp of approval, this arrangement 
has produced better texts than the selected, gov 
ernment-sponsored textbooks used before 1945. 
Feachers have been experiencing the stimulation 
of sharing in the preparation and evaluation of 
textbook materials. As a result, the books are 
better adapted to the interests of the students, 
and the emphasis has moved away from a mass of 
detail toward a more meaningful and thought- 
provoking type of content. 

This prerogative of selection was wiped out by 
national legislation early in June 1956. Follow- 
ing a stormy session in the Diet, two bills which 
strengthened government control over education 
were pushed through the legislature by the pro- 
American Liberal-Democratic party over noisy 
Socialist party opposition. One bill abolished the 
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popular election of local school boards; the other 
placed selection of school textbooks in the hands 
of the Education Ministry. While this loss of in- 
dependence has been unfortunate in one sense, 
it was a calculated move to thwart the pro- 
Communist teachers’ influence on educational 
policy. A reported go percent of s« hool board 
positions have been held by teachers’ union 
members. The situation can be salvaged if the 
Education Ministry exerts sufficient leadership to 
utilize the talents of those people in education 
who have been sufficiently enlightened to per- 
ceive the ever present dangers of authoritarian 
control. 

At the university level the textbook situation 
in the social studies field in particular is a 
critical one. Students who must purchase their 
books want the best buy for their limited re 
sources. Japanese textbooks are of poor quality 
paper and are bound with inferior materials. 
American textbooks are always in demand but 
are far beyond the reach of the average student's 
budget. Unfortunately, the Communists have 
made available a number of textbooks, printed 
on good paper and well-bound, at modest, almost 
below-production cost. This is one small, but 
potent, means by which the young, impressiona- 
ble student is being attracted to the Leftist cause 
via the bookstalls. This condition has been a 
point of great concern to a number of our visit- 
ing Fulbright professors working in Japanese 
universities. 


In the new social studies approach, school 
student-government organizations have been 
established quite widely with almost child-like 
experimentation in group democratic practices. 
While some of these organizations operate with 
reasonable skill and technique, far too many 
have become little more than a medium for 
national politics, Student candidates very often 
must declare their position in relation to issues 
of the day as part of their campaign platform. 
Many older teachers conditioned by the previous 
rigid, subject-matter period either refuse to act 
as advisors or quickly relegate such an assignment 
to the novice teacher as a nuisance duty. 

Another development in the educational “new 
look” has been encouragement of liberally- 
minded PTA groups. Formerly parents were not 
free to criticize the school. The principal could 
be a virtual dictator in his district, and often was. 
The old “School Supporting Association” existed 
for the purpose of giving material support to the 
school and faculty as the principal saw fit. Since 
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the war, PTA’s have been organized in most 
elementary and lower secondary schools. Some 
characteristics of the old “Supporting Associa- 
tion” still exist. Since teacher salaries are not 
adequate, PTA’s often spend considerable time 
raising funds for a pro rata bonus distribution to 
teachers in the school at the year-end holiday 
period. In some districts, too, the PTA organi- 
zation is involved in the local political party 
machinery. 

Although the freedom of thought to influence 
decisions is encouraged in the “new education,” 
practice in this right very often is primarily an 
academic exercise. Discussion of democratic prac- 
tices can become quite a scholarly exploration of 
all facets in a given situation with the point 
being carried to its ultimate in theory. But when 
the time comes to translate basic principles into 
a practical situation which might, for example, 
involve a student supervisory program for cam- 
pus safety, there is a breakdown in application. 
There is often a failure to recognize in practice 
that democracy provides many privileges but car- 
ries responsibilities as well. 


Since teachers are the key factor in helping 
to promote the new developments in democratic 
procedures, their lack of practical training in 


this area has been a serious handicap. Following 
enactment of the 1947 Education Law, countless 
workshop sessions were held throughout the 
country to reorient the subject-centered teacher 
to a less rigid type of education. Aside from the 
lack of trained leadership in the conferences, the 
shortage of facilities and funds was a severe 
handicap. These deficiencies in turn resulted in 
sessions which were far too brief for any real 
depth in training. 

Perhaps more serious is the insidious influ- 
ence on the profession of the Japan Teachers’ 
Union. This organization, numbering about a 
half million teachers, has conducted itself dur- 
ing recent years in a manner that gives every 
indication of the pro-Red flavor of its policies 
and activities. While a small percentage, re- 
portedly around 1 percent, is part of the hard 
core of active card-holders, their influence has 
been quite potent. 

Legislation and government-spensored efforts 
to bring courses into line with the aims of edu- 
cation will not insure that all schools and per- 
sonnel will carry out the objectives to the letter. 
Nationally formulated aims were intended as 
guides at a time when schools in Japan were 
seeking guidance from top educational leader- 


ship. The deficiencies in resources already cited 
have hampered growth. So, too, has the lack of 
understanding at the Ministry level of just what 
the “new education” seeks to achieve. 

The change over from mass education to an 
atmosphere of cooperative planning has not been 
simple. A mind conditioned to the rigidity of 
machine-like routine is more than a little difficult 
to reorient. 

Nevertheless, there have been noticeable 
changes in relations between teachers and stu- 
dents. The teacher is becoming less the minor 
dictator, benevolent or otherwise, and is mov- 
ing toward the role of guide, advisor, and friend. 
There has been some unfortunate reaction to 
the new freedom in some areas in the country. 
Student groups in a central Japan‘urban area ex 
ceeded the obvious bounds of propriety in attack 
ing a teacher in a minor test of strength. This 
action, which has not been the first case re- 
ported, along with published accounts of a rise in 
juvenile delinquency, have led a number of re- 
actionaries to recommend that the morals course 
again be required as an integral part of the 
school program. 

While this suggestion has dangerous over- 
tones, there is reason to believe that there would 
be enough resistance to the state-centered doc 
trine that was once inculcated through this 
course, As some educators indicated, the course, 
if reinstated, could be a medium for guidance 
counseling and the development of desirable per- 
sonal standards of social behavior. At the same 
time, the course could be integrated with the 
required national language course to develop 
greater knowledge of Japan's cultural heritage. 

Separation of church and state was effectively 
accomplished through legal means in December 
1945 When State Shinto was prohibited in the 
schools. As the core of ultra-nationalistic indo« 
trination, its sponsorship through teaching activi- 
ties was banned as a misuse of religion for 
political ends. The more active educational re- 
actionaries today, are crying for a return to the 
school’s program of Shushin, as mentioned be- 
fore, and an incorporation of State Shinto. There 
is also some clamor to have the Emperor restored 
to his former position of divine dignity. 

Of the three, the possible reinstatement of 
State Shinto would be the most dangerous to the 
cause of education and democracy. Should this 
occur, partisan zealots in the teaching profession 
and other influential persons at the upper levels 
could seize this development of events as a meas 
ure to influence student support of base political 
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movements. Such action is at the present time 
banned by law, but insurgent circumvention is 
possible, 

Changing the pattern of education in Japan 
to produce thinking, participating citizens in a 
democratic Japan has presented many problems. 
The task of effecting the change has not been 
completed. There has been neither the time nor 


the facilities for a nation-wide evaluation of edu- 
cational achievements in Japan since 1945. It is 
evident that these achievements have been wide- 
spread and far-reaching changes for the good. 
Perhaps the revitalized social studies program 
under perceptive leadership can carry its fair 
share of the burden of strengthening the new 
democracy. 





Junior Cwil Defense 


By Irwin ECKHAUSER 


Washington Junior High School, Mt. Vernon, New York 


In the city of Mt. Vernon, New York, Civil 
Defense activity is receiving spirited attention. 
A Junior Civil Defense unit, one of the first of 
its kind in the United States, has been organized 
and has met with overwhelming success. At the 
organizational meeting, held in the Common 
Council Chambers in Mt. Vernon's City Hall, 
a “Standing Room Only” sign had to be posted. 
Every available seat was taken when more than 
250 youngsters crowded into the meeting room. 
“The enthusiasm displayed by these youngsters,” 
commented Mr. H. R. Knox, Civil Defense Di- 
rector in Mt. Vernon, “makes the future of this 
new Civil Defense program look very favorable.” 

At this first meeting the boys and girls received 
an outline of the training course. Meetings were 
to be held once a month, at which instruction 
would be given by air raid wardens, ground ob- 
servers, and Civil Defense specialists (firemen, 
police, demolition squad members, telephone- 
center control operators, and so on). First-aid 
instruction and some platoon marching were to 
be included in the schedule. Upon completion 
of the course, the students would receive certifi- 
cates as well as armbands, and would then be 
assigned to serve with the air raid wardens of 
their respective districts. These Junior Civil 
Defense workers should prove invaluable to the 
senior wardens as messengers, junior air raid 
wardens, junior ground observers, and clerical 
assistants. 

The training program, as set up, capitalizes on 
the needs and interests of youth. There are no 
tests, no homework assignments. There is con- 
stant practice of what has been taught. Each 
youngster is always encouraged to invite another 
youngster to attend a meeting. Parents, too, 
are invited and urged to attend. 


Can this Junior Civil Defense program be a 
part of the curriculum of citizenship education? 
It can, and, in this writer’s opinion, it should 
be for the following reasons: (1) It utilizes the 
problems of personal and social development 
common to all youth; (2) It develops these prob- 
lems without reference to the traditional subject 
matter fields; (3) It encourages the use of 
problem-solving techniques to attack the prob- 
lem; (4) It provides for the development of social 
competence and social responsibility by develop- 
ing the Civil Defense program around individual 
interests and purposes; (5) It provides for indi- 
vidual and group guidance. 

This program is really a community approach 
to a vital problem, both local and national. Mt. 
Vernon is attempting to determine the feasibility 
of making adults more Civil Defense minded 
through first educating the children, who, in 
turn, will take the vital information home to 
their parents and to other adult citizens and, it 
is to be hoped, rouse them from their com- 
placency. 

Commendations on this training program have 
come from the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, the New York State Civil Defense Com 
mission, and other groups. Many of the civic, 
fraternal, and religious organizations, as well as 
public schools, are co-operating by publicizing 
this activity among all citizens. Such a program 
may perhaps set the pattern for a new approach 
to citizenship education for Civil Defense. 
Through active participation in Civil Defense 
work, young people come to realize their respon- 
sibility. They become aware of the immensity of 
the problems of an atomic age and of their own 
overwhelming responsibility as future adult 
American citizens, 





What Other Journals Are Saying 


Harris L. Dante 








ECONOMICS 


An article by Clark C. Bloom in the January 
1956 issue of the LOWA COUNCILOR (a publi- 
cation of the Iowa Council for the Social Studies) 
emphasizes that the “Problems Approach” can 
be helpful in getting and maintaining interest in 
a high school economics course, However, in the 
following excerpt from that article, a very real 
danger is pointed out. 

The danger is that the problems, and their 
specific solution, come to be taught for their own 
sake and not as a means to knowledge of the 
economy. If this happens, a number of unfortu- 
nate results follow: (1) The solution offered may 
rest on the inadequate foundation of only a 
partial consideration of necessary facts (e.g., 
bonds are a “safer” investment than stocks be- 
cause of the contractual nature of the interest re- 
turn—ignoring the value-reducing impact of in- 
flation); (2) ‘he solution offered may reflect an 
uninformed value position (e.g., federal taxes 
should not be reduced because to do so would 
result in a heavy deficit burden on future gen- 
erations—ignoring the income and output in- 
creasing effects of the tax cut); and (3) The 
solution is seen in isolation from a general 
frame of reference which, if it were known, 
would aid in the solution of many other prob- 
lems not raised in class at all. It is, therefore, 
imperative that problem analysis be seen as the 
way to the study of basic structure, not as the 
end of study. 


COMMUNITY HELPERS: THE MAILMAN Stupy UNIT 

From a unit on Community Helpers: The 
Mailman by Mabel Brucker in the winter (1956) 
issue of THE INDIANA SOCIAL STUDIES 
QUARTERLY, a publication of the Indiana 
Council for the Social Studies. 


Things to find in stories and picture books: 

City postman at work. 

Rural mailmen at work. 

Mail trucks delivering or picking up mail bags 
at post offices, trains, city corner replace- 
ment boxes, and airports. 

Travels and re-sorting mail on trains and air- 
planes. 


Use of corner and city replacement boxes. 

Postmarking mail and cancelling stamps by 
machine in a post office. 

Sorting mail in a post office. 

Trains picking up mail bags without stopping. 

How to address letters properly. 

What happens to mail when it is addressed in- 
correctly or too poorly to tell where it goes. 


Things to learn on trip to Post Office: 

Make acquaintance of postmaster and helpers. 

‘The use of all the windows. 

The use of the mail slots. 

How to buy a stamp. 

Kind of stamps. 

Why we use return addresses on mail. 

A letter’s trip through the Post Office. 

How mail is postmarked and stamps cancelled 
by a machine. 

How mail is sorted. 

Use of combination boxes for town's people. 

How many city postmen. 

How many country mailmen. 

Airmail stamps cost 6 cents. 

Special delivery letters cost 15, cents. 

Mail bags are labeled and locked shut. 


GRAPPLING WITH Hisrory 


Taken from an article by Irwin Abrams in 
ANTIOCH NOTES (September, 1955), reprinted 
in THE WISCOUNCILOR, a publication of the 
Wisconsin Council for the Social Studies (Febru- 
ary 1956). 

Prominent thinkers today have declared that 
history exists only in the mind of the historian, 
that it is, at the most, present thinking about 
the past, and that the next generation’s concep- 
tion will be different. In this view the historian 
is a prisoner of his pre-dispositions, destined for- 
ever to see the past as conditioned by the pres- 
ent.... 

Some say that we can really know nothing 
about the past, we can only assume that it might 
have been so. The majority will go farther than 
this, but they are clearly uncomfortable in the 
company of a Toynbee who sees the past so 
clearly that he can announce its design. 

The historian has, however, developed a Criti- 
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cal method to which he brings interpretation. . . . 

He will be properly tentative about his find- 
ings, but he must have faith in his methods. He 
must have confidence that any honest and critical 
investigator following in his footsteps could find 
his conclusions tenable. He admits his own falli- 
bility, but in recognizing his predisposition he 
and his readers can account for them. And if new 
data turn up which do not fit into his synthesis, 
then he must go at it again. ... 

Ihe historian in a free society faces a paradox: 
he must keep seeking the truth even though he 
knows he can never quite reach it. If he aban- 
dons the quest, saying that we cannot really 
know about the past, then there are those who 
will step in, eagerly asserting that they do know 
(although their histories may change with every 
new direction of the party line). The real his- 
torian May not come out with ultimate truth, 
but at least he will be honest with himself, with 
his readers, and perhaps even with the dead. 

And who is to say that the twentieth-century 
picture of ancient history, for example, is not 
more accurate than that of the nineteenth, with 
all its self-confidence? We know more about 
ancient Egypt than Herodotus, who wrote his 
history of it after a visit there. The findings of 
archeology, the insights of social science, the 
greater sophistication of the historians themselves 

all these have combined to produce a truer 
representation of the dim past. The contempo- 
rary historian is better equipped than ever 
before to serve his society both by increasing its 
self-knowledge and by imparting to his students 
and readers qualities he has tried to cultivate in 
himself—critical thinking, open-mindedness, and 
human sympathy, never more needed than today. 


CHANGING TIMES 


From an article, “Changing Times Require 
Changing Social Studies Courses,” by James Now- 
land in SOCIAL STUDIES TOPICS, a publica- 
tion of the Connecticut Social Studies Teachers’ 
Association (April 1956). 

In revising the secondary social studies cur 
riculum of the Greenwich (Connecticut) High 
School it was felt that “less stress should be 
placed on purely factual material and more on 
the following techniques: 

1. There should be a greater development of 
critical thinking through wider use of informal 
discussion. It is general knowledge that most 
students avoid critical thinking and are willing to 
.et the text be their guide. 

2. There should be greater stress on develop 
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ment of concepts as a method of achieving many 
of our goals in teaching history. . . . Important 
concepts, such as “nationalism,” “states’ rights,” 
or “intervention,” appear so many times in 
American History or World History that before 
long, if the class discusses them from the ‘“‘con- 
cept” point of view, the students will gradually 
begin to get varied, well rounded ideas of the 
concept. 

3. More emphasis should be placed on current 
affairs in the whole social studies program. 

3. A well integrated program of current af- 
fairs requires that students should be _ well- 
grounded in certain basic techniques. They 
should build up the habit of reading at least one 
daily paper; they need to know how to use ma- 
terial at hand in the school library, and they 
should learn to be selective in their choice of 
what is important news and should be able to 
recognize news that has a continuing impact 
rather than the mere transitory. 

4. The pressing need to improve high school 
students’ spelling is constantly brought to the 
teacher’s attention. Stress is placed on 
spelling in the revision of our course of study. 
A basic list of key words is attached to each unit, 
and there is emphasis not only on knowing what 
each word means, but also on how to spell the 
word. 


Music 


From an item reported in the April 1956 issue 
of SOCIAL STUDIES TOPICS, a publication of 
the Connecticut Social Studies Teachers’ Associa- 
tion by Adrian A. Johnson. 

The social studies and music departments at 
Middletown High School maintain a close cor- 
relation in the presentation of assembly programs. 

This year a very popular music-geography 
assembly was well received by the student body. 

For this assembly the geography class prepared 
a series of glass slides showing the boundaries of 
fifteen of our states. One of the slides was then 
shown on the screen and a panel of four students 
-one from each class and chosen by class vote— 
was given fifteen seconds to identify the state. 
Judges then flashed cards to show which stu- 
dents came up with the correct answer. 

Following this an outstanding song of that 
state was sung by the girls’ or boys’ quartette, the 
glee club, or the entire student body. Usually 
when the quartettes or glee club sang a particu- 
lar song, the student body joined in the chorus. 
Student participation on a broad basis was one 
of the objectives of this program. 





Notes and News 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 








Washington Seminar 
The first “United States Government in Ac- 


tion” Seminar, held in Washington, D.C., be-. 


tween June 25 and July 27, attracted 65, teachers 
from 23 states. Approximately half of this num- 
ber earned credit from six cooperating colleges. 
Jointly sponsored by the National Council for 
the Social Studies and the NEA Division of 
Travel Service, the five-week program was de- 
signed to provide its participants with a labora- 
tory in which to study the operation of the na- 
tional government, The Seminar was organized 
around the following eight topics: ‘The Role of 
the Federal City, Making Federal Law, Promot- 
ing the General Welfare, Educating and Inform- 
ing Citizens, Safeguarding our National Security, 
Participating in World Affairs, Pushing Back 
the Frontiers of Knowledge, and Preserving and 
Extending our National Heritage. 

Among the highlights of the program this past 
summer were visits to the Departments of State, 
Defense, and Interior, the United States Informa- 
tion Service, Naval Observatory, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Bureau of the Census, Agricultural Re- 
search Center, National Institutes of Health, and 
the Indonesian Embassy. At these places and 
many others, high-ranking officials cooperated 
wholeheartedly in providing insights into the 
nature of their work and afforded ample oppor- 
tunity for Seminar members to ask questions. 

In addition, trips were organized to Williams- 
burg, Annapolis, Mt. Vernon and to places of 
historical interest in Alexandria, Arlington and 
Washington. 

Considerable interest was also aroused on 
Capitol Hill where the group talked with Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, attended Committee hear- 
ings, and listened to debate on such important 
issues as Federal aid to school construction, civil 
rights, and foreign aid. 

The air-conditioned Woodner Hotel served as 
headquarters for the Seminar. When not engaged 
in the “laboratory,” the group assembled in the 
Top-of-the-Park Room for lectures and discus- 
sions conducted by the Staff and eminent authori- 
ties from the national government and local 
universities. In a workshop atmosphere special 


attention was given to individual teaching prob- 
lems and to research projects for college credit. 

Reactions to the five-week experience were 
most favorable. A teacher from California wrote 
that the Seminar “has rendered the invaluable 
service of opening closed doors. It has enabled 
me to... (learn about) government procedures 
and personnel that have hitherto seemed to me 
very remote.” To a teacher in Illinois, ‘“Wash- 
ington is for me now, as never before, a place 
where the Preamble to the Constitution is trans- 
formed into action through hundreds of agencies 
employing thousands of people chosen and 
trained for their particular spheres of action, 
where people are continually at work searching 
for the Truth, whether it be under a microscope 
at Bethesda, through a telescope of the Naval 
Observatory, through instruments and slide rule 
at the Bureau of Standards, or between the covers 
of volumes at the Library of Congress... .” It 
was the consensus of opinion of all who par- 
ticipated that the Seminar contributed to more 
effective citizenship and helped to enrich class 
room experiences. 

Plans are now in progress for the 1957 Seminar 
For full information about the program, colleges 
cooperating that will give credit, or application 
forms for enrollment, write the Division of 
Travel Service, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Southern Pennsylvania 

The Annual Spring Conference of the South- 
ern Pennsylvania Council for the Social Studies 
was held in cooperation with the State ‘Teachers 
College at Millersville on April 7. 

George F. Bauman presided at the opening 
meeting which featured O. H. Aurand, Superin 
tendent of Lancaster Schools, speaking on “Citi- 
zenship in Education.” This address was followed 
by a panel discussion for groups at the elemen- 
tary, junior, and senior high school levels. Mabel 
C. Emanuel, Margaret Bush and Valetta S. 
Kelley, all of York, were in charge of the ele- 
mentary group; Dorothy Kotsch of Mechanics- 
burg, Russell M. Berkheimer, Jr., of Manheim 
and Charles H. Myers of Lancaster handled the 
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junior high school group. The senior high school 
group was led by George D. Lange, Ruth Saufley 
and William H. Shirk, all of Hershey. 

The luncheon speaker was R. Wallace Brews- 
ter, Professor of Political Science at Pennsyl 
vania State University. His topic was “Teachers 
Are Citizens, Too.” C.M.M. 


Greater Cleveland 

Field trips, courtesy of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, were the feature of the May meet- 
ing of the Greater Cleveland Council for the 
Social Studies. ‘The Ohio Bell Telephone Com- 
pany entertained the members of the Council on 
May 10 and the Central National Bank served as 
host on May 17. C.K. 

Northwestern Pennsylvania 

The English Annual Conference of the North- 
western Pennsylvania Council for the Social Stud- 
ies was held in Edinboro at the State Teachers 
( ollege on April 12. 

Special features of the Conference included an 
exhibit of new and timely materials in the field 
of the social studies and an art exhibit. 

The sessions opened with section meetings for 
teachers at the elementary and secondary levels. 
Chairing the first secondary section was Beatrice 
Shevick of Erie. Rabbi Abrahamson Shoulson ad- 
dessed the group on the topic, “Israel Among the 
Nations of the World.” The second afternoon 
section meeting for secondary teachers was 
chaired by Paul Glatzert of Erie and was ad- 
dressed by James T. C. Lieu of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

‘The elementary teachers’ first 
chaired by Percy Augustine of Albion. The topic 
lesson, in 
sixth grade geography with emphasis on method. 
Miss ‘Thelma Waddle of the Pittsburgh Schools 
taught a lesson and provided opportunity for 
discussion of her technique at the end of the 


session was 


of this session was an observation 


period, ‘The second elementary teacher session 
featured “Education for Thinking Citizenship,” 
an address by Roma Gans of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. ‘This session was chaired 
by Antoinette Baressi of Corry, 

Ihe dinner meeting was presided over by 
Marian Williams, President of the Northwestern 
Pennsylvania Council, who presented the speak- 
ers. Thomas R. Miller brought greetings as Presi- 
dent of Edinboro State Teachers College. The 
main speaker of the evening was T. M. Stinnett 
of the National Commission on Teachers Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, NEA. L.V.H. 
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South Dakota 

The South Dakota Council for the Social Stud- 
ies held its Fall meeting in Sioux Falls at the 
time of the meeting of the South Dakota Edu 
cation Association, October 31-November 2. 

The program featured a panel discussion on 
“How Could a Social Studies Program Be Im- 
proved to Meet the Needs of Today?” Cedric 
Cummins, Williams Cape, and Glenn Driscoll of 
the University of South Dakota, Hilton Heming 
of Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
and Charles L. Sewrey of South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, addressed themselves to the 
topic. In the second session, Glenn Driscoll con- 
tinued the theme of the panel in a lecture. 

Woodrow Hall of Rapid City was elected 
president. Cx. 


Atlanta Area 

The Atlanta Area Council for the Social Stud- 
ies met on November 5 to hear Col. Frindell 
discuss “Present Conditions in Japan.” 

Officers for 1956-57 are Alfred Hildebrand, 
President; Clyde Kimball, Vice-President; Mrs. 
Mattie Sue Walker, Secretary; and Mrs. E. M. 
Hill, ‘Treasurer. M.S.W. 


The 1956 Yearbook 


By action of the Board of Directors of NCSS 
at Cleveland, the date of publication of all fu- 
ture Yearbooks will be March instead of No- 
vember, as it has been in the past. This means 
that the 1956 Yearbook will be distributed to 
all members in good standing as of the month 
of November and the following months through 
March, They will receive the Yearbook dealing 
with the impact of science on the teaching of 
the social studies. 

With this procedure no member will fail to 
receive a copy of the Yearbook promised him as 
part of his membership service, and all who were 
eligible to receive the Yearbook this past No- 
vember will receive it in March. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are invited to send in material for 
these columns, Send in notes on the activities 
of your school or organization and other items 
of general interest to social studies teachers. Mail 
your items as early as possible to Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Con- 
tributors to this issue: C. Maxwell Myers, Clar- 
ence Killmer, Luther V. Hendricks, Constance 
Conner, Mattie Sue Walker. 





Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Manson Van B. Jennings 








For ‘Teachers 

Materials cited in this section should prove 
of interest to college students, teachers, and se- 
lected high school students, Being written for 
an adult audience, these titles are likely to be 
too advanced for average high school students. 

The Annals of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science (3937 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa.) are issued bi-monthly and may be 
purchased individually for $2. Members of the 
Academy, for which annual dues are $6, receive 
all issues as one of the privileges of membership. 
Each issue of The Annals, which averages around 
200 pages, is devoted to a single topic, featuring 
approximately 15, articles by specialists whose 
contributions represent a high order of scholarly 
competence. Following these articles is an excel- 
lent “Book Department” of approximately 50 
pages that reviews significant publications in all 
of the social science fields. Titles of recent issues 
are indicative of their timeliness and usefulness 
to teachers dealing with contemporary history 
and modern problems: Racial Desegregation and 
Integration (March 1956), Agrarian Societies in 
Transition (May 1956), Africa and the Western 
World (July 1956), and The Office of the Ameri- 
can Presidency (Sept. 1959). 

The National Planning Association (1606 New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W. Washington g) is an 
independent, nonpolitical, nonprofit organization 
founded in 1934 to bring together leaders from 
agriculture, business, labor, and the professions 
to pool their experience and foresight in develop- 
ing workable plans for the nation’s future. At the 
present time it has four standing committees and 
nine special committees, each of which from time 
to time issues reports in pamphlet form. These 
reports normally range from 50 to 100 pages and 
present an analysis of a current problem, con- 
cluding with recommendations for future action. 
Typical of these publications are Dairy Dilemma 
(65 p. $1), a report of the Agriculture Committee; 
also by the same committee, Land Reform in 
Italy (48 p. 75 cents); and by the International 
Committee, The Economic Development of 
Burma (88 p. $1.25). Without becoming overly 
technical, these reports indicate the complexity 
of the various problems with which the NPA is 
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concerned. A full list of NPA publications is 
available upon request. 

A bibliography of Books and Pamphlets Pub- 
lished by Public Affairs Press (2162 Florida Ave., 
Washington 8:12 p. free) reveals numerous titles 
on such diverse subjects as automation, munici- 
pal reform, compulsory voting, materials on 
world affairs, and human rights. Many of these 
titles cost less than $1; few cost more than $2.50. 
Among their most recently released titles are:, 
Henry J. Abraham, Government as Entrepreneur 
and Social Servant (61 p. $1), Francis Hankin, 
Making Democracy Work (74 p. $1), and Arthur 
Hillman, Sociology and Social Work (72 p. $1). 


Intercultural Relations 


Among the many publications of the American 
Jewish Committee (386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16) on the subject of intercultural relations is 
About roo Books (44 p. 20 cents), a descriptive 
bibliography of books for young people to im- 
prove intergroup understanding. The books are 
classified into four age groups: 5 to 8, 8 to 12, 
12 to 16, and 16to 18. 

Also published by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee is Civil Liberties and Civil Rights in the 
United States Today (36 p. 25 cents), a selected 
bibliography. Part I is concerned with civil liber- 
ties, while Part If deals with civil rights: prob- 
lems of minority groups and discrimination. 

Another well known publisher of materials on 
intergroup relations the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith (515 Madison Ave., New 
York 22). One of its Freedom Pamphlets is The 
St. Louis Story: A Study of Desegregation (72 p. 
35 cents) in which the story of successful de- 
segregation is reported and analyzed, together 
with a statement of guiding principles that may 
be helpful in implementing desegregation pro- 
grams in other communities. 

The Odd Man (12 p. 15 cents), a play for 
young teen-agers, and Mary Smith Meets Mr. 
People (11 p. 15 cents), a play for pre- and early 
teen-agers, are two playlets on human relations 
that are available from the Anti-Defamation 
League and might serve for classroom or as 
sembly activities. 

Also published by the League are Civil Rights 
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and Minorities (8 p. 10 cents), containing a state- 
by-state review of the status of legislation affect- 
ing discrimination, and Immigration and Citt- 
zenship (16 p. 20 cents), a selected bibliography 
of books of particular interest to immigrants to 
the United States. 


Civil Liberties 


The People Take the Lead (38 p. 12 cents), 
published in a new edition each year by the 
American Jewish Committee (386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16), lists significant events in promot 
ing civil rights in a wide variety of areas such 


as the armed services, education, employment, 
and housing. 

Another publication of the AJC is Your Rights 
Under State and Local Fair Employment Practice 
Laws (32 p. 10 cents). The general provisions of 
these laws are summarized in the first half of 
the pamphlet, while the second half provides a 
state-by-state review of FEP legislation in those 
states that have enacted such laws. 

Also published by the American Jewish Com 
mittee is Civil Rights and Civil Liberties (54 p. 
15, cents), a reprint of two articles from the 1956 
American Jewish Yearbook. This pamphlet con- 
tains a current round-up of civil rights develop- 
ments throughout the country, including reac- 
tions in the Southern states to implementation of 
the Supreme Court's decision on segregation and 
an analysis and interpretation of that decision. 


Government Publications 

Publications of the federal government are 
purchasable only from the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. 

The 1956 edition of the Statistical Abstract 
of the United States (1049 p. $3.75) is now avail- 
able. 

Postage Stamps of the United States, 1847-1955 
(232 p. 75 cents) lists all issues of stamps from 
the first adhesive stamp issued in 1847 through 
the Andrew Mellon Stamp, issued December 20, 
1955. Each stamp is illustrated and accompanied 
by detailed historical information on why it was 
issued and other data of interest to stamp collec- 
tors. We have never tried it ourselves, but sug- 
gest that such a pamphlet might help us teach 
American history by capitalizing the interests of 
budding philatelists in our classroom. 

Swords Into Plowshares (55 p. 25 cents) is a 
State Department publication that tells the story 
of the Educational Exchange Program authorized 
by the Fulbright Act of 1946 


The Quest for Peace (35 p. 40 cents) contains 
quotations from President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles highlighting the major steps 
in the search for peace through the security and 
unity of the free world. 

The Story of the United States Patent Office, 
1790-1956 (42 p. 25 cents) is now in its third edi- 
tion, and chronologically lists legislation affecting 
patents and trademarks, as well as significant 
events in the history of the Patent Office and the 
most significant of the patents granted. 


Miscellaneous Materials 

The Publicity Department of the Textile 
Workers Union of America (99 University Place, 
New York 3) has published the September 1956 
issues of its periodical, Textile Labor, in the 
form of a special report with the title: Textiles: 
Crisis for America (24 p. free), single copies of 
which are available upon request. Several articles 
discuss low wages in the industry, problems of 
union organization, the impact of tariffs, and 
related matters that affect the welfare of textile 
workers and indirectly the welfare of all Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The Visual Instruction Bureau, Division of 
Extension, of the University of Texas (Austin 12) 
has thus far released six of its pamphlet series, 
Bridges for Ideas. These attractively illustrated 
booklets deal with various aspects of visual in- 
struction, and should prove helpful to social 
studies teachers at all levels of instruction. The 
Visual Instruction Bureau will send you upon 
request descriptive literature on the series. Those 
now available are: Tear Sheets for Teaching (24 
p. $1), Bulletin Boards for Teaching (26 p. $1), 
Lettering Techniques (33 p. $1), Using the Con- 
sultant (8 p. 50 cents), and Models for Teaching 
(40 p. $1). 

A Primer on Communism, 200 Questions and 
Answers (U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25: 106 p. 55 cents) provides rudimentary 
knowledge of the nature of communism, but 
avoids theoretical discussion of Communist 
ideology. While the questions were selected from 
those asked by Far Eastern audiences, the ques- 
tions are much the same as those asked by sec- 
ondary-school students, The final chapter of this 
publication of the U.S. Information Agency con 
siders questions on how to combat communism. 

Who Are Communists and Why? (15 p-), one 
of the Know Your Communist Enemy series pub 
lished by the Department of Defense, is available 
without charge from the Fund for the Republic, 
6o East 42nd Street, New York 17. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 

Asian Earth. 22 minutes; color; rental, $18. 
Atlantic Productions, Inc., P.O. Box 46216, Los 
Angeles 46. 

This first-prize winner at the Golden Reel 
Festival in Illinois is one of the most realistic and 
most artistic documentary films we have ever seen. 
It tells a simple, straightforward story about a 
Hindu family living in a village along the Ganges 
River. Students who have an opportunity to see 
this film will have a far better understanding of 
the people of India as represented by this sam- 
pling. 

The film is narrated by the mother who in- 
troduces the members of the family and shows 
them at their everyday tasks. Father plows a 
field. Mother bathes and purifies herself, then 
makes offerings to Buddha and other gods. She 
then changes her sari, and paints a line in the 
part of her hair to indicate that she is married. 
She explains that she was married when only 11 
years old, but went to live with her husband at 
17. Grandparents, wives and children all live 
together. The family owns two buffalo, which 
pull the plow through the fields and furnish the 
family with milk. 

We see the family building a shelter of earth 
with a tiled roof. The earth around the house 
is then plowed and fertilized. Inside the house 
mother cooks the main meal, which is eaten at 
noon. Father eats separately from the rest of the 
family. 

Back in the field, rice is planted. The family 
uses five acres of land. At harvest time the rice is 
beaten from the stalk. A thanksgiving festival is 
then held and several native dances are seen. A 
second harvest is lost to grasshoppers. Then 
comes a period of drought and the family is in 
want. Grandfather dies from hunger. His body 
is burned to return to the earth. 

The film ends with the family praying for 
rain, making sacrifices to the gods, and burning 
incense. The mother’s closing soliloquy sets the 
tone for a consideration of India’s future. She 
asks herself if the family should resist the land- 
lord, learn new cottage industries, or go work in 
India’s new factories. 


Recent 16 mm Motion Pictures 


Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. 

The Living Circle. 20 minutes; color; free loan. A con- 
trast between the once-great Maya civilization and today's 
thriving Central America. Emphasizes that a “living cir 
cle” of peaceful trade with the North is building a new 
prosperity. 

Bananas? Si Senor. 20 minutes; color; free loan, The 
story of bananas from the clearing of jungle acres through 
careful planting, irrigation, harvest, and the swift journey 
north in air-conditioned ships. 


British Information Services, go Rockefeller 


Plaza, New York go. 


London Is Country. 18 minutes; rental, $6. Encircling 
the busy and crowded center of London is an area which 
combines a wealth of interesting and historic places with 
a country-side of great scenic beauty, This film takes us 
outside the city to a world of wildlife and flowers, to 
Canterbury Cathedral, St. Alban’s, and Buckinghamshire 

Tanganyika Today. 20 minutes; rental, $5. A visit to the 
area where Stanley met Livingstone. Here the descendants 
of Arab ivory and slave traders export coffee, sisal and 
cotton. The capitol, Dar Es Salaam, bustles with activity 
Factories, offices and apartments are being built and the 
harbor is a busy place. Excellent coverage of this part of 
Africa is afforded by this picture. 


Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, Extension 
Division, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8. 


A Look Inside Russia. 22 minutes; sale, $200. Shows a 
composite of pictures taken by members of the United 
States Agricultural Delegation to Russia. The film gives an 
accurate, first-hand account of rural and urban conditions 
inside Russia today. 


Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1. 

English and Dutch Colonization in the New World. 11 
minutes; sale: black-and-white, $55; color, $100. This film 
presents the pattern of early colonial development in 
North America. Three settlements are compared: an Eng 
lish agricultural colony in Virginia (Jamestown); a Dutch 
trading colony in New York (New Amsterdam); and a Pil- 
grim colony in Massachusetts (Plymouth). Through an 
examination of these colonies, students become aware of 
(1) some reasons for the establishment of the early colo 
nies, (2) the differences in their economies, (4) the patterns 
of living which were to be found among the colonists, and 
(4) the geographic factors which influenced life in the 
northern, middle, and southern colonics. 

Eighteenth-Century England: People and Places, 11 
minutes; sale: black-and-white, $55; color, $100. Life in 
this dynamic century is studied through paintings by 
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Hogarth and Gainsborough, the architecture of a famous 
English house, sculpture, figurines, and scenes of naviga- 
tion instruments and ships. 

Life in Cold Lands (Eskimo Village). 11 minutes; sale: 
black-and-white, $55; color, $i00. Fishing, seal hunting, 
trapping animals for fur, putting up the tent which is 
their summer home, shopping in the village store—these 
are some of the activities of the Agootuk family, Eskimos 
of Unalakleet, Alaska, Through this intimate study of the 
family at its daily tasks, pupils become aware of the 
patterns of living of persons whose environment is a cold 
land 

The Story of Citrus Fruits. 11 minutes; sale: black-and- 
white, $55; color, $100. Bill visits his uncle's citrus grove 
and learns about the cultivation and processing of citrus 
fruits. Includes interesting scenes of canning, freezing, and 
packaging 

Canada: Geography of the Americas. 1314 minutes; sale: 
black-and-white, $68.75; color, $125. Using familiar geo- 
graphical concepts of the United States as a basis for learn- 
ing, this film surveys the major regions of Canada. The 
widely varying land forms and activities of the western 
mountains, prairie, Great Lakes and Maritime regions are 
taken in turn, moving from west to east, Closing sequences 
stress present development and expansion of Canada and 
the potential of the Yukon on Northwest territories, 


Graphic Services, Bureau of Mines, U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, 4800 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh, 13. 

Idaho and Its Natural Resources. 30 minutes; color; 
free loan. The rich mineral and agricultural resources of 
the state of Idaho, as well as its natural beauty and scenic 
attractions, are realistically portrayed in this recent film. 

The Petrified River—The Story of Uranium. 28 min- 
utes; color; free loan. Photographed in the Colorado Pla- 
teau mining areas and in the atomic reactor station at Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, this film covers the story of uranium 
from its early geology in the West to its latest peacetime 
uses for atomic energy and radioisotopes. 


International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4. 

By Map and Compass. 14 minutes; color; sale, $135. 
Explains and illustrates the language of maps, magnetic 
declination and the use of a compass to set and follow a 
course. A father and a scout-age son are shown applying 
this information. 

The Republic of Peru, 10 minutes; color; sale, $ioo. 
A survey of Peru and its relation to other countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. ‘The effect of the Humboldt current 
on its climate is noted. Three physical areas are clearly 
distinguished—the coastal desert, mountainous area or 
Sierra, and the jungle of the upper Amazon Basin. 
Modern transportation is shown. Pre-Inca civilization is 
glimpsed through archaeological discoveries. 


Modern Talking Pictures Service, 3 East 54th 
St., New York 22. 

After the Harvest. 28 minutes; color; free loan. What 
takes place on the trading floor of the world’s largest 
commodity exchange, and how it affects our lives from 
harvest time to the purchase of a loaf of bread. Sponsored 
by Board of Trade of the City of Chicago. 

Credit—Man's Confidence in Man. 30 minutes; free 
loan. Probes the history of credit, its role in the growth 


of the United States, and practices of establishing credit 
ratings for individuals and companies. Sponsored by Dunn 
and Bradstreet. 


Young America Films, Inc. 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17. 

“You Are There.” A total of 59 programs, as originally 
telecast over CBS, are now available for school use. 
Among the most recent titles to be released are The 
Chicago Fire, Washington Crosses the Delaware, Benedict 
Arnold’s Plot Against West Point, The Heroism of Clara 
Barton, V-J] Day, The Final Hours of Joan of Arc, The 
Capture of John Wilkes Booth, The Surrender of Cor- 
regidor, Stanley Finds Livingstone, The Resolve of Patrick 
Henry, The Berlin Airlift, and The Lost Battalion. These 
films are available from Young America on long-term lease 
only, but may be rented from many local, educational- 
film libraries. 


Filmstrips 
Audio Visual Associates, Box 243, Bronxville, 
New York. 


Egypt—The Republic on the Nile. Full color; free. 
Deals with Egypt today. Location, occupations, exports 
and imports, religion, language, education, government. 
Prints may be kept by the school. 

History in Everyday Things—The Story of Cups 
Through the Centuries. Full color; free. The development 
of drinking vessels from primitive times to the present 
day. 


Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, Extension 
Division, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8. 

Nebraska History. Set of 8; sale: $25; or $3.50 each. 
Titles are “The First Nebraskans,” “The Coming of the 
White Man,” “Trial Days,” “Territorial Days,” “Life In 
Pioneer Nebraska—Part I,” “Life In Pioneer Nebraska— 
Part II,” “Nebraska, The New State—Part I,” “Nebraska, 
The New State—Part II.” 


Current Affairs Films, 527 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. 


Current Affairs Filmstrip. A free filmstrip each month 
on a topic of national interest, Recent filmstrips include 
“The New South,” “The ‘New Look’ in Communism,” 
“The Farm Problems,” “The Geophysical Year,” “Western 
Europe’s Comeback.” The filmstrips are distributed by 
local sponsors. Write to the one nearest you, or directly to 
the producer for information as to how schools may ob- 
tain these filmstrips. Current sponsors are: Buffalo Eve- 
ning News, Baltimore News-Post, Chicago Sun-Times, 
Cincinnati Times Star, Detroit Times, San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin,, Honolulu. Advertiser, Greenfield (Mass.) Re- 
corder-Gazette. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 


The Neighborhood Community. Series of six filmstrips 
in color. Sale, $36 per set, or $6 each. The titles are 
“Robbie’s Neighbors,” “Different Neighborhoods,” “Shar- 
ing With Neighbors,” “Neighborhood Workers,” “Places 
We All Own,” “In and Out of the Neighborhood.” 

Famous American Stories. Series of six filmstrips in 
color. Sale, $36 per set; each $6. Titles are: “The Gold 
Bug,” “Tom Sawyer Whitewashes the Fence,” “Evange- 
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line,” “The Man Without a Country,” “The Great Stone 
Face,” “The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 

Medieval Europe. Set of four filmstrips in color. Sale: 
$24 per set; $6 each. Titles are: “The Medieval Manor,” 
“The Knight and His Training,” “The Crusades and Their 
Significance,” “The Town and Its Guilds.” 

The Southwestern States. Set of six filmstrips in color. 
Sale: $36 per set; $6 each. Titles are: “Natural Environ- 
ment,” “People and Their History,” “Agriculture,” “In- 
dustry,” “Commerce,” “Life and Culture.” 

Settling the New World, Set of six filmstrips in color. 
Sale: $36 per set; each $6. Titles are: “Spanish Coloni- 
zation,” “French Colonization,” “New England Coloniza- 
tion,” “The Middle Colonies, The Southern Colonies,” 
“Colonial Government.” 


Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11. 

How the Indians Lived. Series of five filmstrips in color. 
Sale, $25.95 per set, or $5.75 each. Titles are: “Woodland 
Indians” (Iroquois), “Plains Indians’ (Dakota), “Southwest 
Indians,” (Hopi), “Southwest Indians” (Navajo), ‘“North- 
west Indians” (Salish). 


Life Filmstrips, g Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. 

The Air Age. Color; sale, $6. An 80-frame filmstrip 
based on Life’s spectacular single-subject issue of June 18. 
Society for Visual Education, Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14. 

Hero Legends of Many Lands. Set of six filmstrips in 
color, Sale: $34.50; or $6 each. Titles are “William Tell,” 
“King Arthur and the Magic Sword,” “Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp,” “Robin Hood and Allan-A-Dale,” 
“Ulysses and Circe,” “Gulliver's Travels to Lilliput.” 
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Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17. 

Farm and City Series. Set of four filmstrips in color; 
sale, $22.50 per set; $6 each. Titles are “Life on a Small 
Farm,” “Life on a Large Ranch,” “Life in a Small Town,” 
“Life in a Large City.” 


Of All Things 


The gaily-colored American folklore map is 
still available from Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Conference American 
Folklore for Youth, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. This is an attractive map of 
North America with fascinating scenes of folk 
figures such as John Henry, Johnny Appleseed, 
Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, Febold Feboldson and 
many other pictures on the surface. The maps 
sell at 50 cents each, or three for $1. 

A report on the conferences on closed circuit 
television may be obtained for $1: from the 
American Council on Education, 1785 Mass- 
achusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

The Denoyer-Geppert Co. (5235 N. Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40) recently announced a 


new wall map in their “Visual-Relief Series,” 
This map on South America, edited by Clarence 
F. Jones, Department of Geography, Northwest- 
ern University, is designed especially for elemen- 
tary classrooms. The size is 44 by 58 inches with a 
scale of 115 inches to the mile. Visual-Relief is 
a new approach to the problem of representing 
relief. It combines shading with layer tints using 
the colors of the international color scheme, but 
they are blended into each other rather than 
being separated by sharp boundaries, ‘This tech- 
nique removes the objectionable terrace effect. 
Names of the more important features are in 
large bold type so that they are clearly visible at 
classroom distances. Price of the popular spring 
roller and board mounting is $17. 

Write to Enrichment Teaching Materials (246 
Fifth Ave., New York 1) for a list of records based 
on the Landmark Books. Twenty-four subjects 
are now available. ‘The most recent releases are: 
“Ben Franklin of: Old Philadelphia,” “Lincoln 
and Douglas—Years of Decision,” “The Panama 
Canal,” “Robert Fulton and the Steamboat.” 
The recordings utilize the latest radio-TV tech- 
niques to dramatize outstanding events in Ameri- 
can history. Net prices to schools are $2.80 per 
78 rpm album, or $3.76 per 33% rpm record 
containing two subjects. 


Helpful Articles 


Blanc, §. “Preparing Opaque Projection Material,” Teach- 
ing Tools. 3:172-173, Fall 1956. Selecting, mounting, and 
filing pictures for projection, 

Hammes, M. “The Why of Bulletin Boards,” Grade 
Teacher. 74:39, 120, November 1956. Ways to use the 
bulletin board as a teaching device. 

Johnson, H. “Spatial Feeling in Geography Teaching.” 
Journal of Geography 55:334-340. October, 1956, Practi- 
cal ideas for developing concepts of size, shape, roomy 
or crowded areas, 

Kursh, H. and Mehling, H, “Your Life on Film,” Ameri 
can Mercury 83:69-74. November, 1956. The editing of 
amateur 16 mm motion picture film, 

Mayer, M. “Television’s Lords of Creation.” Harpers 
213:25-32. November 1956. The inside story of the con- 
duct of commercial telecasting. 

Salisbury, Gordon. “The Truth About Sponsored Ma 
terials.” Audio-Visual Instruction 1:198-199. October 
1956. How free materials can be used to challenge pu- 
pils to work at top capacity. 

Sugarman, R. “Field Trips in the Elementary School.” 
Education 77:49-51. September 1956. Steps to be taken 
in making the field trip experience effective. 

Warren, Constance. “TV: America’s Educational Giant.” 
Scholastic Teacher 69:8T. October 4, 1956. ‘Television 
is the most powerful teacher in the country today, 
argues the author, and only when teachers learn to use 
its power to the full can they say they are teaching 
effectively 





WE ARE PROUD TO ANNOUNCE THE COMPLETION OF 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND USEFUL SUPPLEMENTARY AID EVER DEVISED 
FOR THE EFFECTIVE TEACHING OF AMERICAN HISTORY AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


BOARD OF EDITORS 
Crype M. HIiLr 
Director, Yale University-Fairfield 
Study of Elementary Teaching 
May HALL JAMEs 
Department of Social Sciences 
New Haven State Teachers College 


RALPH H. GABRIEL 
Department of History 
Yale University 


WILLIAM H. HarTLey 


Chairman, Department of Education Roe 
Maryland State Teachers College, Towson cruel 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
Peter Brandwein, New York Times; Van Wyck Brooks, author; Mabel B. Casner, educator 
and author; Alice Elizabeth Chase, Yale University; Robert J. H. Kiphuth, Yale Univer- 
Williams, Yale University. 


sity; Carroll L. V. Meeks, Yale University; and Stanley T. 


The release of the final six units in this incomparable series of 30 documentary filmstrips culminates 
nearly five years of scholarly, painstaking effort. Rare source material has been used to re-create, vividly 
and accurately, a complete, authentic and inspiring pictorial record of America and _ its people, 
including our economic, sociological and cultural progress, areas not usually treated in history texts. 
Unsurpassed in quality—educationally and technically—this brilliant series already has been approved 


and adopted by leading school systems for use at all levels. Each filmstrip is accompanied by an illus- 
trated and unusually valuable ‘Teacher's Guide written by Dr. William H. Hartley. 


WE URGE YOU TO ORDER THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS WITH FULL CONFIDENCE 
THAT THEY WILL PRODUCE REMARKABLY EFFECTIVE RESULTS IN THE CLASSROOM 


21. The Growth of American Edu 


10. The Young Nation and Foreign 
cation. 


Affairs. 
European Explorers Discover a 11. Westward to the Mississippi. 2. The Story of American Sport. 
New World. 12. Winning the Far West. 23. The American Spirit in Litera- 
Spain Establishes a Great Em 13. Early Americans on the High ture 


1. The Story of the American 
Indian. 


pire. 

The Rise and Fall of New 
France. 

The English Colonies in North 
America. 

Life in Colonial America 
Patriots and Minutemen 

Ihe Thirteen Colonies Win 
Independence. 

Free Americans Establish a New 
Nation. 


14. 


15. 


Seas. 

California, Texas and the Mexi- 
can War. 

Slavery and the War Between 
the States. 


. Union and Reconstruction. 
. The Age of Reform. 
. Farmer, Rancher and Cowboy. 


. Communication in the United 


20. 


States. 
Transportation in the United 
States. 


29. The Growth of 


. The Story of American Painting. 


. The American Spirit in Archi- 
tecture. 


26. The Story of Iron and Steel. 
27. The Story of Coal, Oil and 


Uranium. 
. The Story of American Industry 
American 
Democracy. 


. The Rise of America as a World 
Power. 


Order also Yale’s famous publications, THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA, 15 vols., and THE 
CHRONICLES OF AMERICA, 56 vols. Both are standard in the field of American history. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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A Book for the Department 
Library 
THe Ace OF REFORM, FROM BrYAN TO F.D.R. 

By Richard Hofstadter. New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf, 1955. 328 p. $4.50. 

Conservatism and liberalism are terms often 
used these days, as we hear so much about the 
“new conservatism.” That, incidentally, is a 
phrase that is ridiculed by the author of this 
present examination into the reform movements 
of the past seventy years. Dr. Hofstadter, pro- 
fessor of history at Columbia, is the author of 
numerous, distinguished volumes. Most impor- 
tant to the social studies teacher has been his 
study of The American Political Tradition, now 
available in a reprint edition (New York: Knopf- 
Vantage, 95 cents). This present volume ranks 
with the former in its importance and in its in- 
terest to the teacher of American history or prob- 
lems of democracy. 

Here we find a rather detailed survey of two 
great reform movements—Populism and Progres- 
sivism, and a somewhat more cursory but very 
provocative look at a third—the New Deal. Some 
historians will consider the treatment of Pro- 
gressivism most satisfactory, and will object to 
the author’s insistence that the New Deal stands 
alone in American reform, rather than being the 
“heir” of the other two movements. It would 
seem desirable to mention, in this connection, 
that the author suggests his work be considered 
as an exploratory rather than as a definitive 
statement. 

This volume has several features that recom- 
mend it to the classroom teacher. In the first 
place it is written by an historian who, in spite of 
his relative youth, has earned a position of re- 
spect in the profession and has demonstrated his 
ability to analyze political thought and action. 
Secondly, it deals with years and with movements 
that are particularly interesting and meaningful 
to us in the mid-twentieth century. Again, the 
author is interpretive and analytical rather than 
being satisfied to write straight narrative; he 
deals with political leaders not in terms of their 


4| 


actions but through their thoughts, motives and 
ambitions. The book is also noteworthy for the 
author’s sense of humor and interesting style. 
Finally, this is a book that can be read in seg- 
ments. Much of it was originally presented in the 
form of lectures, and while the volume has con- 
tinuity and balance, it is also true that each 
chapter has a certain unity of its own, The busy 
teacher can, literally, pick it up and begin read- 
ing with any chapter—he will find it entertaining, 
illuminating and provocative. We who teach in 
the classroom need to be stirred up, sometimes, 
need to be exposed to different interpretations 
and opinions. This is that kind of a book. 
RALPH ADAMS BROWN 

Cortland (N.Y.) State Teachers College 


Books to Use in ‘Teaching 
Quest or A Hemispuerr. By Donzella Cross 

Boyle, H. Bess Shires, Roy A. Price, and Harry 

J. Carman. Philadelphia: John C. Winston 

Company, 1954. 538 p. $4.40. 

Quest of a Hemisphere is an American History 
for junior high school, written from many source 
materials and rare editions of books. It is a 
thrilling story of struggle, achievement and vision 
of the peoples who settled this hemisphere. 

The American story is chronologically de- 
veloped from the period of discovery through 
the reconstruction period; from this period on, 
the organization is regional and topical. 

This book would be an ideal basic text be- 
cause of the wealth of detail in historical facts 
and interesting sidelights included, thereby re- 
ducing time and effort involved in research by 
the student. [It is written on 7.8 reading level and 
would be a valuable reference book for use in 
core teaching and where library facilities are 
limited. The reviewer suggests that more helps 
in pronunciation be added should there be a 
later revision. 

The authors are thoroughly qualified. Bess 
Shires, Principal, Paxtang, Pennsylvania, super- 
vises this age group of students. Donzella Boyle, 
California educator has had a varied experience 
education 


in Roy Price, Syracuse University, 
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is a former president of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. Harry Carman, Dean Emeri- 
tus, Department of History, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has had years of research and experience. 

Phis textbook is extremely attractively bound 
in a sturdy cool, restful green cover. Below the 
challenging title march a group of colorful fig- 
ures depicting the thrilling, romantic growth and 
development of this new world. The artist has 
captured the vigor and enthusiasm of the various 
historical characters represented, just as he has 
throughout the entire book so illustrated the 
story with vivid color and imagination as to 
make one feel he is living in history rather than 
reading about it. 

Besse Ekis 

Ford City (Pa.) Junior High School 


CoLumsus. Written and illustrated by Ingri and 
Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. Garden City: Double- 
day and Company, 1955. 57 p. $3.00. 

Tue Cotumsus Story. By Alice Dalgliesh. II- 
lustrated by Leo Politi. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1955. $2.75. 

After visiting every place of importance in 
Columbus’ life and collecting data, Mr. and Mrs. 
d’Aulaire spent more than a |year in producing 
the text and pictures for Columbus. Their vivid, 
authentic account is a splendid introduction to 
biography for pupils in grades two through five. 

The d’Aulaires, Caldecott Medal winners, have 
shown rare skill in selecting, events and anec- 
dotes which extend from Columbus’ boyhood in 
Genoa through the achievements of his four 
famous voyages. The beautiful stone lithograph 
pictures portray Columbus in moods of eagerness, 
tenderness, discouragement, triumph, and dig- 
nity. The pictures are an essential part of the 
story. Attractive format, subject appeal, simplic- 
ity, authenticity, and brevity combine to make 
the book a must in the collection for every ele- 
mentary-school library. It is recommended for 
supplementary reading in social studies classes 
and for pleasure reading. 

Alice Dalgliesh spent her childhood in Trini- 
dad and was privileged to hear about Columbus 
on that island which he discovered on his third 
voyage. She tells the story of Columbus in simple, 
poetic language. Leo Politi was born of Italian 
parents in California, but he spent much of his 

»childhood in Italy, The seven full-page and 
double-page pictures are an integral part of this 
narrative. 

The experienced author of Columbus Story has 


selected the events which appeal most to chil- 
dren. These events which span briefly the life of 
Columbus from his boyhood to the triumphant 
start of his second voyage are based on accurate 
facts. The narrative is shorn of unnecessary 
names and of legends. The illustrator has adhered 
to accuracy of dress, transportation, and custom 
of the period in the pictures which accompany 
the narrative. 

Columbus Story is especially good for reading 
aloud in the lower elementary grades. Pupils in 
the third, fourth, and fifth grades take delight 
in reading the story for themselves. 

Mary C. WILSON 
Ruston (La.) Elementary School 


Joun ApaAms: INDEPENDENCE Forever. By Sybil 
Norton and John Cournos. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1954. 198 p. $2.50. 

Junior high school social studies teachers 
should find this short biography of John Adams 
a useful addition to their classroom libraries. 

Young adolescents will enjoy this account of 
the boy, John Adams, performing the usual 
chores on the farm at Braintree, adjusting to the 
requirements of a Latin Grammer School, and 
later as a student at Harvard struggling with 
vocational decisions of importance to his family 
as well as to himself. 

The authors describe young John Adams wit- 
nessing the beginnings of the colonies’ struggle 
for freedom. Frequent references to the events 
and leaders of the Revolutionary War and early 
Constitutional periods should make this an in- 
teresting book to read concurrently with a study 
of U.S. History. Here are described the decision 
Adams made to defend Captain Preston, the 
debate in Faneuil Hall on the Intolerable Acts, 
the activities of the Sons of Liberty, the sessions 
of the First and Second Continental Congress 
and the flight of the Congress to York, Pennsyl- 
vania. Later, as second President of the United 
States, Adams takes responsibility for peace with 
France, demonstrating again that he could risk 
all when the country’s welfare was at stake. Here, 
too, the young reader meets Sam Adams, Abigail 
and John Quincy Adams, John Marshall, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander 
Hamilton, and George Washington as associates 
of John Adams. 

The comment of a teenager on reading the 
book suggests one kind of understanding the 
authors have helped one student develop. “Until 
I read this book of John Adams I'd never thought 
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of him belonging to the nation in quite the same 
way as we think of Franklin, Washington, and 
Jefferson. I'd like to read more books about him 
and find out why a man of his ability and cour- 
age isn’t given more space in our history books.” 
ELLA C. LEPPERT 

College of Education 

University of Illinois 


On the Intellectual Frontier 
UNDERSTANDING THE AMERICAN Past. By Edward 

N. Saveth. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 

pany, 1954. 613 p. $6.00. 

Understanding the American Past is a signifi- 
cant compilation of interpretations by outstand- 
ing historians that must be brought to the atten- 
tion of the social studies teacher. Its freshness is 
indicated by the recency of the essays, the great 
bulk of them having been written within the 
decade. Although the reader will be pleased to 
see recognition given to such new contributors as 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Louis Hartz, and Eric F. 
Goldman, he will be equally pleased that 
such “old” masters as Charles A. Beard, F. J. 
Turner, and Carl Becker have been retained. 
Within four major categories (“The American 
Mind”, “Sectional Conflict and the Civil War”, 
“Forces in America to the First World War”, 
“Our Time’) of about eight selections each, each 
essay is placed in a proper chronological context 
in a concise editorial introduction by the author. 

Of particular value is the author's seventy-page 
general introduction, where the chronological 
maturing of American history as a discipline is 
developed. Beginning with the first serious writ- 
ing of history, the Bancroft multi-volume tradi- 
tion of the early 1800's, the author painstakingly 
moves through the century. A sampling of high 
points described is: “The Jefferson-Jackson tradi- 
tion”; the Whig bias; the writing of social his- 
tory; the impact of Darwinism and the German 
influence on the professionalization of history; 
the Teutonic hypothesis; the frontier thesis. In 
the twentieth century, the development of the 
discipline is brought down to the present. 

The following is representative of present-day 
bibliographical data and interpretation discussed 
by the author: the significance of business history 
in the 1940's; the coming of a conservative in- 
terpretation in the 1950's; the challenge to eco- 
nomic determinism; ‘Historical Understanding 
in the Present Crisis.” About the latter point, the 
author notes that the historian today is a hard 
man to pin-point. Still, a generalization is at- 
tempted; politically, the historian is committed 
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to liberalism; he is moving toward an interdisci- 
plinary approach; he has shown an increased 
interest in moral values; although he has shown 
little concern for the revived interest in religion. 

In summary, this work offers much; the de- 
velopment of American history as a discipline to 
1954; an interpretative summary of American 
history; a sampling of the work of eminent 
historians placed chronologically in an informa- 
author, It will be a valuable 
library of the social studies 


tive context by the 
addition to the 
teacher. 

MartTIn L. FAUsOLD 
Cortland (N.Y.) State Teachers College 


Other 
Tue GREAT EXPERIMENT. By 
New York: 


Press, 1955. 321 p. $5.00. 


Books to Know About 
Frank Thistle. 
thwaite. Cambridge University 

No doubt everyone has at one time or another 
wished to gain a better perspective of himself by 
getting the gift of seeing himself as others see 
him. This book offers that opportunity. 

It is written by an Englishman and is intended 
for the British student or reader. The author is 
particularly qualified to undertake the task of 
presenting this material and showing the special 


characteristics that distinguish Americans from 
Europeans and the reasons accountable for these 
differences. He has studied, lectured and per- 
formed research work in this country and has an 
American wife. 

The book differs from ordinary American his- 
tory books in several other aspects. It tends to be 
more critical than most books of this kind. This 
is especially true of the account of the American 
Revolution, and the more chauvinistic American 
reader will certainly become vexed by some of 
the statements made. It also tends to over-empha- 
size past and present British influence on our 
history. 

Instead of employing the usual factual and 
chronological approach, the writer discusses our 
history in broad terms, treating things in bulk 
rather than in minute detail. He stresses the 
economic, devotes little space to the political, 
and makes only brief references to wars, omitting 
World War II and the Korean War entirely. 

The book is different from still another stand- 
point. Nearly half of the book deals with the last 
half of the nineteenth century while the last 
thirty-five year period is described in barely more 
than a score of pages. 

This book should prove to be of interest to 
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most readers because of its contents, organization, 
and the writer's excellent way of presenting his 
discussion of broad trends. If it does not succeed 
in altering the American reader's ideas of the 
various influences and their importance on the 
evolution of American society, it should at least 
succeed in making him re-evaluate his thinking. 
It should also help the reader to obtain a clearer 
insight into English views of this country and its 
people. 
Joun C. MATLoN 


Edina-Morningside High School 
Edina, Minnesota 


Tue Sociauist Party oF AMerica. By David A. 
Shannon. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1955. 320 p. $4.50. 

The Socialist party of America was a stimulat- 
ing if not always politically potent force. De- 
signed to remodel American society, it consti- 
tuted an important source of constructive criti- 
cism of the nation’s economy and government. 
The party grew rapidly from its formation in 
1901 until the eve of World War I. Appealing to 
diverse elements, it elected two men to Congress, 
controlled the governments of several dozen 


cities, and received some 6 percent of the votes 
cast in the 1912 presidential election. To many 
observers, the party seemed destined to become 
a major party if not the controlling party in 
American politics. Yet, by 1914, the party began 
to decline. Crusades to make it “pure” eliminated 
most of the elements to which it had originally 
appealed, Moreover, while the best known So- 
cialist leaders, like Eugene Debs and Norman 
‘Thomas, gained substantial public respect, their 
party and its program never were able to square 
with American modes of thought. 

This is the story told by Professor Shannon in 
The Socialist Party of America. It is not an un 
familiar story, but never before has it been re 
counted in such an objective and well-docu 
mented fashion. While one might be disturbed by 
the fact that Shannon virtually ignored the 
party’s record after 1936 and rarely communi- 
cated to the reader the fire and spirit which 
characterized Socialist politics, it must be said 
that the volume should be required reading for 
those who feel tempted to discuss or judge radi- 
calism in American society. 

DonaLp R. McCoy 


Department of Social Studies 
Cortland (N.Y.) State Teachers College 
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“Now when we think of America, we think of .. .a kind 

man, The American Soldier, who was once an enemy,” 

writes Miss Mutsumi Kurochashi in her prize-winning 

article, America Seems Close to Me Now, in the January 
Educational Edition of Reader’s Digest. 


Ly) Se ek 


This story tells of the change in Miss Kurochashi’s 
opinion, points out compellingly that the hopes and 
fears of men everywhere are the same. It was selected 
by a committee of Weehawken, New Jersey, High 
School students as one of the “Teen-Age Top Ten” ar- 


ticles in the January Digest. 


America Seems Near to Me Now is but one of the many Digest articles that 
will help your students develop increased appreciation of other peoples, greater 
interest in international affairs, better understanding of the issues behind today’s 


world-shaking events. 


Send today for your complimentary copy! 
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THe RAtnsow Book or AMERICAN History. By 
Earl Schenck Miers. Cleveland: World Publish- 
ing Company, 1955. 319 p. $4.95. 

Mr. Miers long has made American history his 
major interest and is author of such books as 
Gettysburg, The General Who Marched to Hell, 
and The Web of History. This new book reveals 
a pulsating living America. Passing through the 
pages, we see the explorers, Indians, the settlers, 
the fur trappers, the soldiers, the statesmen, and 
the men and women who shaped our America. 

It is in terms of great moments and events, 
and through the lives and experiences of indi- 
viduals that our precious freedom has evolved. 
In dramatic and colorful prose, Mr. Miers weaves 
his narrative by recreating the great moments 
that made our nation part of the saga of freedom. 
We read James Smith’s own account of his cap- 
ture by Indians in 1775; excerpts from Davy 
Crockett's diary; a young Southern girl’s descrip- 
tion of the burning of Columbia, S.C., in the 
Civil War, etc. 

This American epic story is dramatic, and is 
based on careful scholarship. James Daugherty 
has illustrated the book with more than 200 
drawings . bold, engrossing, exciting and 
stimulating. This book can be read by junior 


high school youngsters. Teachers will also find it 
suited for slow readers in the senior high school. 
Adults, too, will find this book an exciting one. 
It will create pride for our American heritage. 
IRWIN ECKHAUSER 


Washington Junior High School 
Mount, Vernon, N.Y. 


LAND oF Sky-BLugz Water. By August Derleth. 
New York: Aladdin Books, 1955. 214 p. $2.75. 
This new children’s book by August Derleth 

tells how Henry Schoolcraft sought for the source 

of the Mississippi River. Chiefly, the book deals 
with a geological mission for the United States 
government in 1820, in which Schoolcraft 
travelled up the Lakes from Detroit with Lewis 

Cass, Governor of the Northwest Territory. 
The story moves with the leisure of descriptive 

detail, yet with qualities of suspense that should 

make the young reader ask: “With all the delays 
at the start, will Henry and his companions be 
trapped and perish in the northern wilderness 
of snow and ice?” “Can the voyageurs keep the 
canoes from being dashed to pieces in the rapids 
of the River St. Mary?” “Will the defiant Chip- 
pewa chiefs take down the British flag and honor 
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their treaty with the Americans?” “Have Gover- 
nor Cass and his guides fallen victims to a party 
of warring Sioux?” “Will Henry find fabled Lake 
La Biche the ‘blue jewel’, source of the Father 
of Waters?” 

The author of Land of Sky-Blue Water is 
known for The Wisconsin in the Rivers of 
America series and for a prodigious number of 
other works about midwestern life. In this book 
he describes colorful Indian ceremonies and in- 
teprets Indian ways of dealing with the white 
man. In his concluding chapter, he tells about 
the journey in which Schoolcraft in 1832 did 
find his “little jewel of blue water”, naming it 
Lake Itasca. 

LaurA M. SHUFELT 


New York State Education Department 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE IN THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TurY. By Oscar Handlin. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1954. 244 p. $3.75- 

In the social and geographic spaciousness of 
a nation like our own, a multitude of subgroup- 
ings form for the purpose of staving off dread 
isolation. The variety is infinite. Professor Hand- 
lin’s contribution to the Library of Congress 
Series in American Civilization reveals an aerial 
view of nationality and ethnic groups. It points 
up the rationale of formation of these human 
masses as they arose on native grounds or moved 
in from strange lands, and then proceeds to 
narrate the dynamics of their intra-group life 
along with their extra-group relationships. 

Although this work is concerned with the 
twentieth century, its early pages supply a quick 
but telling sketch of major population groupings 
before 1900. A status picture is drawn for native 
groups both white and nonwhite (whether by 
obvious hue or arbitrary social designation), The 
complex and confusion of color is handled with 
clarity and forthrightness. 

Harvard's Professor Handlin, who has won the 
Dunning and Pulitzer prizes for books on a 
similar theme, is especially adept at constructing 
an appreciation of the psyche of immigrant 
groups. Surely the confluence of common past 
and common current problems is likely to result 
in something of a common social behavior. Does 
anyone seriously question the ethnic condition- 
ing of occupational choice, the congregating in 
nationality neighborhoods, in churches and in 
restaurants which served “home-cooked” dishes? 
And there are the ethno-religious manipulations 
in urban politics, the techniques of cohesion em- 
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Joseph Peck 


@ This revised edition of an outstanding social 
studies text has won popular acclaim in leading high 
schools. Prepared for courses in American History, 
World History and Problems of Democracy, this 
thorough text provides a readable summary of im- 
portant events in the United States and throughout 
the world since World War Il—with emphasis on 
such current topics as the Soviet “New Look” 
Diplomacy, the Suez Canal Crisis and the 1956 Elec- 
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ployed by groups which have engaged in internal 
migration in the United States, and the powerful 
pressures to keep strangers out of the country 
altogether. Such phenomena are handled with 
dispatch, But when Professor Handlin relates the 
story of mutual benefit associations he acquires 
a repetitious ring—since one nationality group 
after another went through the same process. 
‘The author interweaves the fortunes of this 
great variety of American peoples with the his- 
toric process of this last half century. He indi- 
cates both gross and subtle rationalizations and 
adjustments experienced by native and foreign 
born elements within the framework of national 
vicissitudes. The scope is a grand one for a com- 
paratively short work, and some will deplore the 
absence of specifics which the full social science 
apparatus may uncover. Be that as it may, this 
book catches the essences; and their aroma will 
delight readers of history and readers generally. 
Srpney Ditz1on 


the Library 
City College of New York 


Readers or their students who are especially 
interested in American military history should 
know about two other paperbacks which have 
been available for some time, A Short History of 
the American Revolution by John Hyde Preston, 
and A Short History of the Civil War by Fletcher 
Pratt (Pocket Books, 35¢ each). 
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Pioneer Children of America (Emerson, Chase, Nevins) 

Leaders in Other Lands (Eaton, Chase, Nevins) 

Makers of the Americas, 2nd ed. (Lansing, Chase, Nevins) 

Builders of the Old World, 2nd ed. (Hartman, Saunders, Nevins) 

America—Land of Freedom, 2nd ed. (1957) (Hartman, Ball, Nevins) 

America in the World (Lansing, Chase, Nevins) 


‘Dp. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF BETTER BOOKS FOR BETTER TEACHING 


Sates OFrrices: ENCLEWOOD, N.J. cuicaco 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
Home Orrice: sosron 16 





